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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Flowers of Loveliness: Groups of Female Figures, emblematic of 
Flowers. Designed by various Artists, with Poetical Illustrations, 
by Tuomas Haines Bay y, Esq. 


The leaves of this splendid production will be turned over with a glow 
of admiration, accompanied by a sigh, springing from a sentiment not 

uite so pure,—a sentiment made up of envy, regret, and rebellion. 

hose who feel as we do, will acknowledge the truth of this remark with- 
out any explanation on our part, and to those who do not, it would be 
waste of time to explain anything. The volume contains groups of 
beautiful figures from eminent artists, excellently engraved; but they 
have but little connexion with the flowers they are meant to illustrate, 
or by which they are sought to be illustrated. We may very pertinently 
and eam. | quote Juliet's sentence respecting these ladies, who are thus 
named,—* Yellow Rose,” *‘ Ivy,” &c., by saying, “ By any other name 
they'd seem as fair.” But, as they are all so intrinsically c ing, we 
welcome them with delight, and linger over them with pleasure. The 
best among them are designed by Ruvins and Fanny Corbaux, and 
Adcock is one of the cleverest engravers employed upon them. Of Mr. 
Haines Bayly we must say, that he is an ingenious ballad-maker, and 
has well performed a very difficult task of binding together discrepancies, 
and of pressing into his service a train of very refractory allusions. We 
have no doubt but that this annual will become a drawing-room favourite, 
for how sweet will be the occupation, when the young ladies are tired of 
looking at the plates, of sighing over such lines as these, addressed to the 
lady represented by the hollyhock, 


« Frivolous woman! how heartless, how vain ! 
Bright is thy poison-cup, golden thy chain ! 
Tears are distilled in each drop thou shalt drink ! 
Anguish is molten in every link!” 


and of endeavouring to ascertain the strength of distilled tears mixed in 
poison, and the appearance of melted anguish amalgamated with a golden 
chain. 
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98 Notices of New Works. 


Gems of Beauty. Displayed in a Series of Twelve highly-finished 
Engravings, from Designs by E. T. Parris, Esq. With fanciful 
Illustrations in Verse, by the CounTEss OF BLESSINGTON. 


The same objection will apply to this beautiful work as to the “ Flowers 
of Loveliness,” the little relevancy between the Gems and the portraits 
to which they are attached. In other respects, we are bound to say, 
however invidious the office may appear, that the Gems are, in all re- 
spects, superior to the Flowers. In the pictorial department both the 
artist and the engraver of the bijouterie have excelled those employed to 
do honour to the ladies of the parterre. In the literary department, the 
lady has also left the gentleman, her rival, at a respectable distance..The 
verses of the Countess are more epigrammatic, and (excellence of too 
seldom occurrence) much shorter. As we can hardly praise as it de- 
serves, we will escape from the attempt. 





Humility, a Tale. By Mrs. Horrianp, Author of “ Africa De- 
scribed,” “ Patience,” &c. 


A Christmas present for the Christian youth of both sexes, bound up 
annual-wise, and forming an elegant little volume. But it 1s to the con- 
tents that we must look for its primal and best beauty. The title ex- 
plains the moral that it conveys, the language is pure and perspicuous, 
and the characters throughout well supported. As a mere tale, it will 
be found to be deeply interesting, and must make an impression almost 
indelible on the juvenile mind. Mrs. Hoffland will increase her repu- 
tation by this work, and we trust that it will prove fruitful of good works 
in the large class of readers that its merits will command. 





The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary Annual. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Exiis. 1837. 


In getting up a work of this sort, however rigid the notions and piety 
of the editor may be, he should most pertinaciously keep in mind the 
advice of the apostle, to be “ all things to all men,” within the scope of 
righteousness, in order that he may be of service to many. This advice 
has not been adhered to in the volume before us. That which is excel- 
lent in two or three articles, is not, in a worldly sense, expedient im all. 
The tone of this Annual is too sombre, and it seems, to its manifest in- 


jury, to take some evangelical magazine as its model. Who can feel a 


general interest in the biography of sectarian ministers >—men, undoubt- 
edly of great intrinsic worth, and inestimable to their own circle of ‘ac- 
quaintance, but for whom the world at large neither cares nor thinks; 
or if it thinks, thinks that such persons are doing more injury to society 
hy their secession from the Established Church, than they can ever repair 
by their private virtues. We heartily wish that, for the success of this 
work, intermingled with such religious articles as are befitting it, there 
were some lighter and amusing specimens of profane literature : it would 
then have commanded a greater portion of readers, and the sphere of its 
utility have been proportionally enlarged. The plates are generally 
good. There is one that is sweetly domestic: it is the mother of the 
infant Doddridge teaching him the Scripture history by means of the 
pictorial Dutch tiles around the fire-place. But whilst we admire the 
delicious home feeling that such a picture inspires, we denounce it as a 
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lesson to parents, or as a plan of tuition. Early associations are almost 
indelible. What an elevated idea a boy must have of the sublime in. 
Struments of his salvation, as he sees them portrayed in Dutch apostles, 
and Flemish evangelists ; to say nothing of the profanation of these tiled 
representations of our Saviour. The poetry is not, taken altogether, of a 
superior order, though, among it, we find some exquisite lines by Mrs. 
Abdy ; and the whole notice of Mrs. Hemans, which teems with poetry, 
is a very superior article. The communication, called “ Sailors’ Mis- 
sionaries,” it was, to say the best of it, impolitic to insert, the more 
especially, as they are there intruded on board of a man-of-war. We 
look upon all the crews of his Majesty’s ships as the rightful commu- 
nicants of the naval chaplains ; and as we are members of the Established 


Church, we do not like to see dissent introduced where all ought to be 
obedience and uniformity. 





The Keepsake for 1837. Edited by Lavy Emme.ine Srearr 
WorTLEY. 


If we live to be very ancient, we shall not be so foolish as to hope that 
our sinews will not stiffen, and our senses fail of their wonted activity ; 
but we certainly do hope that we shall never grow old-womanish enough 
to join in the too vulgar sneers of what is beautiful, merely because that 
beauty is made something common to the general eye. Taken altogether, 
the Annuals now are better than they were when they first made their 
appearance ; but, somehow, the envious have endeavoured to make them 
a by-word of reproach, as the receptacles of grandiloquent dullness and 
aristocratic flippancy. Heartily do we wish that dullness and flippancy 
were confined to the aristocracy. What a witty, merry world we should 
then live in; but, as the aristocracy will not take these unpardonable sins 
upon their backs exclusively, for the relief of all the other classes, we 
must be content to receive from their hands, and to praise them too, 
many excellent pieces both in prose and verse ; and the “ Keepsake ” for 
this year has more than a fair share of them. We cannot even uame the 
titles of the sixty pieces that fill this splendid volume. The variety of 
matter is truly great. The “ Keepsake” does not even disdain a riddle: 
it is an uncommonly good one, by Theodore Hook; but the greatest 
riddle to us ig, why a thing so palpable should be called a riddle. There 
is also a tale by Lord Nugent, entitled “ The Sea! Sea!” Of course it 
is a nautical tale, with the only blemish of being too nautical. Seamen 
do not always talk slang—they sometimes make use of their feet, with- 
out “ heaving a-head,” and hold their tongues without “ clapping a stopper 
ontheirjaws.’ But the tale isa good tale notwithstanding ; and we Love 
soon to see another one from the same pen. There are some sweet lines 
from. the Countess of Blessington. Mrs. Abdy, and the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton, have also enriched the volume by their productions. But, with 
all our admiration of this annual, we must confess that “ Thursday 
Morning” was a rather unlucky commencement, which should have been 
postponed sine die ; though we know that it will meet with many well- 
pleased readers. The artists have well supported the talents of the au- 
thors. The frontispiece, the ‘‘ Lady Ellen,” is a fine specimen of the 
burin, and the vignette title-page is a romantic view, and very delicately 
engraved. The plate of the picture by Turner, which marshalls in Lord 
Nugent's tale, is a splendid production, and the — are more ship. 
shape than that poetical painter usually condescends to make them. 
Taken as a whole, this year’s Annual is an honour to the editor, and ‘to 
the able friends that she has rallied round her. 
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The Oriental Annual : Lives of the Mogul Emperors. By the Rev. 
‘Hogart Caunter, B.D. With twenty-two Engravings, from 
Drawings by Wm. Dantes, R.A. 


This annual puts forward claims of more than usual solidity for the 
public patronage. All that is offered to the reader is sterling: there is 
nothing meretricious or catch-penny about it; and, when it has been 
tossed about by fair hands the usual time in the drawing-room, it may 
retire with dignity into the library, and there assume a very distinguished 
place among classic histories. It is nothing more (but that nothing more 
embraces a great deal more than the generality of annuals) than a portion 
of well-written history of the Indian empire, embellished by excellent 
engravings, from pictures of that highly-talented artist, the royal acade- 
mician, Daniels. The pictorial and the scriptorial walking thus hand in 
hand cannot fail to make a lively and indelible impression upon the ima- 
gination and the memory of the reader. The proceedings of Timur Beg, 
a greater conqueror and a winner of more battles than the Grecian Alex- 
ander, will be read with intense interest. The life of the Sultan Baber, 
of whom there is an exquisite portrait, gives us an exalted idea of the 
oriental, character, when that character chooses to turn towards the 
amiable. Why does Mr. Caunter spell so many eastern words after a new 
fashion? The answer, that it is the right one, will not be the right an- 
swer. It cannot be right to be generally misunderstood. 





Fisher's Juvenile Scrap-Book. By AGNES StRICLAND and BERNARD 
Barton. 1837, 


The accomplished editors rightly disclaim this well-produced volume 
being considered merely as an annual. Its contents deserve surely more 
than one year’s existence. Miss Strickland, under the denomination of 
Cousin Ellen, whose portrait forms the frontispiece, whether of the real or 
the imaginary person we know not, commences the volume in a very beau- 
tifully told tale, called “ The Midnight Funeral—A true story.” It is 
certainly founded upon a most impressive fact, that must be deeply in- 
teresting to all juvenile readers, and leave upon their minds a lasting and 
beneficial impression. The verses to Emma which follow, are very fair an- 
nual verses. ‘The “ Roman Fugitives,” is also another extremely good 

iece, from the pen of Miss Strickland. There is some good poetry by 

Villiam Martin. The lighter pieces of prose are well calculated to amuse. 
In “ The Regatta,” we think that the father of the offending lads, Mr. 
Wilmot, should not have punished them by the means of the injustice 
of the extortionate hotel-keeper at Plymouth. His robbing of two children 
goes unvisited, which surely does not tend to make the moral of the tale 
the most perfect. All the engravings are of the first description, yet we 
cannot help thinking that it would have been as well had the lines by 
Agnes Strickland, or the portrait of Prince George of Cumberland, been 
omitted. In the verses the young reader is told that the prince is blind, 
but, that his heavenly Father has sent the infliction in mercy, to fill him 
with inward light, and the engraving shows him encumbered with all the 
vain panoply with which men deck themselves when they go out to 
slaughter each other. This is not consistent, and is also abhorrent to 
Christian morality. O Miss Strickland, how could you tell little children, 
for whom this book is meant, that a God had turned his eyes from vani- 
ties,” whilst his portrait shows him vainly glorious in all the gaudy trap- 
pings of an officer of hussars? The rest of the work has our hearty com- 
mendation, and we sincerely hope that its success will equal its merits. 
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Ireland; Picturesque and Romantic. By Lritcu Rrenie, Esq. 
Author of “ The Magician,” &c. With twenty Engravings, from 
Drawings by D. M‘Cuisg, Esq., A.R.A. and T. Creswick, Esq. 


This volume forms Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1837, and carries 
with it recommendations to patronage of the highest order. The tour is 
written in the noblest and most comprehensive spirit of philanthropy, 
and, we hope, it will awaken a corresponding sympathy in the higher 
classes, who will necessarily be the readers of this work. We hardly 
ever perused a volume in which we could find so little to object to, so 
much to commend. As mere composition, the style will be found to be 
at once pleasing and energetic, and, when the author is warmed by the 
contemplation of the debasement and misery of Ireland’s millions, he 
rises into genuine eloquence. Mr. Richie is an excellent describer of 
scenery, for he not only feels acutely the noble and the beautiful, but he 
has the power of communicating his own glowing sensations to his 
readers. As to the romantic, it is actually overshadowed by the real, 
and yet, in good truth, not sufficiently ; for we would have gladly ex- 
changed his beautifully.told vanities about pookas and fairies, for more 
of his honestly-expressed expositions of the state of the country, and 
able disquisitions into the characters of classes and individuals. For all 
the grievous evils that afflict Ireland, the author has suggested a half- 
page only of remedies, and with these he appears himself to be dissatis. 
fied. Truly has he said that hope is dead in the national bosom. In the 
mass of the Irish population, disguise the fact as we will, the European 
human character has degenerated. When the mind has once passed 
through the bitterness of despair, a depraved taste for recklessness is ac- 
quired that never leaves the character. There is no hope within the 
peasant’s bosom, and we see no redress for him from without. The cancer 
that is eating away the heart of Ireland must destroy itself in its own 
mortality. Of the embellishments of this interesting volume, we cannot 
speak too highly: with some of the views we are ourselves acquainted, 
and we vouch for their accuracy. All of the engravings are exquisitely 
finished. To add to its other attractions, the volume is most elegantly 
bound, and the covers have arich appearance: but its great charm is 
where it ought to be—in the interior. The letter-press should be repub- 
lished in a cheaper form ; indeed, humanity demands it. 


The Laird of Logan, or Wit of the West: being a collection of Anee- 
dotes, Jests, and Comie Vales. Second Series. By the Contribu- 
tors to the First Series, and several new hands. 


What a bad title to a work so pleasant! However, many a clumsy 
string has tied up a good pudding, and a bad label is no great subject of 
complaint, if the wine be good. We duly paid meet panegyric to the 
former series, and this, the second, assisted by several new hands, (we 
rather suspect heads had something to do with it,) may fairly take rank 
as to wit and variety with its predecessor. All the jokes are not geod, 
neither are they all new ; and it would be a joke to call some of them 
jokes at all, notwithstanding their pretensions to the title, yet, taken as a 
whole, the book is a most pleasant one. Though wit is often wanting, 
almost without exception, every fragment is marked by humour. There 
is something provocative of this quality in the Scottish idiom, and what 
it so sunitnatle provokes, it most excellently sustains. We prefer Scotch 


to Irish drollery—the latter is generally too coarse and blatant for our 
taste ; we laugh at it, but it does not cut so deeply as that of our canny 
brothers of the north. This book must needs become a great favourite. 
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102 Notices of New Works. 


The German Tourist. Edited by Professor O. L. B. Wourr and 
Dr. H. Dogrtnc. Translated by H. E. Luoyp, Esq. Illustrated 
by Seventeen Drawings, by A. G. VickErs, Esq. 


The active and very intelligent competition among these beautiful 
visitations, the Annuals, necessarily makes our remarks upon them appear 
like a tissue of praise, hardly honest, because so general. But general 
as it may seem, it is just. For interest, for the beauty of the views, and 
for the force and delicacy of the engravings, “‘ The German Tourist ” 
will surely be entitled to rank with the most splendid of these periodicals. 
The information that the letter-press conveys, will be found to be both 
useful and authentic ; but it certainly is not conveyed in the most fasci-. 
nating form. But we have no right, fairly considered, to expect the 
graces of style from a work almost wholly statistic. Now that we and 
the Germans are amalgamating so much in character, and her rivers, 
her cities, and her forests, are become almost constant objects of our 
visits, this volume will have an increased merit. It will please those 
who have seen the places described, and tempt others to see them who 


have not, by the vivid representations so plentifully scattered through the 
work, : 





Tales in Verse. By Mary Howirt. 


This is a Christmas present, bound up in all the glory of russia and 
gold, thus emulating the Annuals in the outside, whilst its contents are 
rich in poetry, simplicity, and pathos. There is here great intellect, ve 
had been almost entrapped to use the word stooping,) great intellect 
most worthily employed in fanning the first emotions of the young bosom 
into that pure love of the Creator and the creation, that should govern 
poor weak humanity through all its transient, but too often terrible, 
struggles. The embellishments are only wood-cuts. We think that 
this beautiful little volume deserves better illustrations. We have no 
room to. specify the various merits of the numerous pieces that fill the 
book ; but we can conscientiously say, that we have always found the 
longest to be the best. The work has our earnest recommendation, and 
we hope that it will circulate largely among the future men and women 
of our refined empire. 





The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. Mlustrated by six Female 
Portraits, from highly-finished Drawings, by EL. 'T. Parris, By 
the CounTEss oF BLESSINGTON. 


And does it require one with the wisdom of Solomon, and the beauty 
of the queen of Sheba, to repeat to us in these march-of-intellect times, 
that all is “ vanity and vexation of spirit?” Indeed it does; for we 
have the all-engrossing vanity to suppose that each, individually, is not 
vain. But, before we proceed, we must disclaim the idea of comparing 
the wisdom of Solomon, or the beauty of the queen of Sheba, with the 
wisdom and beauty of the accomplished and highly-gifted authoress of 
these Confessions; for the wisdom of Solomon could not prevent him 
very egregiously playing the fool; and of the beauty of the queen, we 
can be sure that she possessed only so much, as all queens do, by royal 
wrerogative. ‘The countess has, in a sprightly tone, read us a very me- 
lanehol lesson of six passions ; five prove to be the passions only of a 
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violent self-conceit, and the remaining one, the first, though born of a 
better parent, was certainly nursed into strength by mutual vanity. The 
philosophy of the authoress is a true one ; and grace it as we will, (and 
who can grace it more than the countess?) it is a bitter—a humiliating 
one. Candidly, we do not like this old gentleman, though we dwell with 
delight upon each of his stories, and that delight is a great deal enhanced 
by his five successive discomfitures. The old gentleman is all too cal. 
culating ; and, though so self-provident, never possessing more than an 
idea and a half of any value, upon any one subject, the unit being ex- 
clusively devoted to himself, and the fraction at the service of the lady 
upon whom he was practising—making love. We must be a little mad 
to love truly. The first love of this hateful old fellow was Louisa 
Sydney, charmingly portrayed both by author and artist, and he actually 
slays her by his overweening self-adulation, and vanity of power. 
Against entreaty, and against common sense, he forces her upon a water 
excursion, that rapidly destroys her. Did he ever after expect to be vir- 
tuously fortunate with the sex? It would have been a great moral injus- 
tice if his historian had made him so. In his second love he was fairly 
matched ; but really, of the two, she, jilt as she was, was certainly the 
more respectable character—she only wanted a heart; the old gentleman 
fancied he had one, but it was only a throbbing bump of inordinate sel- 
fishness. In his third love, the only time that he appears to be actuated 
by a generous and self-denying devotion, he places it upon an immoral 
basis. After the third love, the little deity seems to have permitted an 
interregnum, and he becomes un homme de bonnes fortunes ; which he, or 
rather his biographer for him, leaves to the imaginations of her readers ; 
we suppose that none of them were sufliciently piquantes fornarration. How- 
ever, he endeavours again to overleap the matrimonial fence with the Lady 
Elmscourt, who, from the first, resolves only to sin mentally ; she is a 
perfected beauty, and the mother of his fifth love, who is totally uncon. 
scious that such an old blasé ever thought of making love at all, and she 
remains for ever unconscious of his passion. The sixth and last fit of 
vanity seizes him on the stairs of a boarding-house ; and the lady, too, 
though the delusion continues some twelve or fourteen years, is to the 
last unconscious of the honour he means to do her. We will despatch. 
the engravings at once, by saying, that they are as nearly perfect as the 
advanced state of the arts can make them. The book, as a work of 
literature, may be, and no doubt will be, according to the temperament 
of the reader, considered under either one of three views, two of which 
will be considered highly advantageous to the work, and one will involve 
a failure. To the generality of the world it will appear a series of ex- 
quisite tales, and be hailed by them with delight. To that portion of 
readers—and they are increasing daily—who accustom themselves to 
look beneath the surface, it will seem an elegant and cutting satire upon 
the pride of the sterner sex, and the system of love-making on both sides ; 
and it will be deemed a failure by those exacting few, who look for “ ser- 
mons in stones,” and who, believing that they possess more sense, wit, 
and talent than other people, think they could write a better book, and do 
not. 


Friendship’s Offering and Winter Wreath: a Christmas and a New 
fear’s Present for 1837. 


This annual is introduced to the public by a melancholy, yet graceful, 
preface, which, contrary to the practice of readers, we recommend to be 
read, There seems to be a fatality attached to the editor of these ephe- 
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metae making them almost as ephemeral as themselves. This annual is 


btedlygiod this: year: It commences witha tale from) the powerful 

pen of Mr. James, entitled, “ The Bridal of Gertrude,” at onéexomantic 
and, playful, and enriched by the graces of a sweet style of narration. 
Donia Elena” is highly amusing, ‘and not only highly improbable, but 
the events it details, m and physically impossible. ' It is'a pity the 
author did not leave us a single peg whereon we might have hung our 
credulity: he certa cannot. mean it as a burlesque, for, if he do, he 
has failed most'signally. The contributions of Agnes Strickland are very 
yod indeed, and Miss Land, in particular, excels. “ The Lord of the 
asses,” and “The Widow,” are pieces deserving of high commendation. 


‘The po eet wade Mather is very correct and very common-place. 
r. 


at does Francis mean by the last four lines of his energetic “ Call 

to Battle ?” 
Onward—axe and spear in grasp,— 
Fling the scabbard from your ciasp, 
Sate in blood, and cries, and tears, 
All the gathered hate of years. 


What sort of scabbards have axes and spears? and is not the hilt and 
the handle generally clasped in preference to the scabbard ? , There’s a mys- 
tery also in ‘* All the gathered hate of years,”’ sitting. down, in blood, and 
cries; and tears: but, perhaps, the author wrote ‘ slake,”. and then the 
‘* gathéred hate of years” will be treated after the manner of hot lime. 

é think the whole of this verse to be a jumble of the “ devils,” as all 
the other parts of the ode breathe the true poetic spirit, and redound to the 
credit of the highly-talented writer. The ‘Two Streams.” of Mr. Challis 
flow from the genuine Helicon. Mr. Harrison has also two good pieces in 
this volume.. The engravings are not so good as _ those of some of the 
annuals, but they are far above mediocrity. 





Fisher's’ Drawing-room Scrap-book, 1837. With. Poetical. Illus- 
trations, by L. E. L. 


We have very little to say on the subject of this annual. . It well serves 
the purposes for which it was produced,—the making pleasant a spare 
half hour by turning over its leaves. The plates are very numerous, very 
varied, and mostly very good. There is much beautiful poetry by, L.E. L., 
that sometimes illustrates them and sometimes does not, . Talking about 
the versification of this highly-gifted lady, we cannot help observing, 
that we think that she writes too hastily. ‘‘ Fine thoughts by dint of 
being repeated, cease to become fine,” is an aphorism that we can re- 
member as far back as when we first conried our ‘“ Enfield’s Speaker” 
at school. The world is indebted to L. E. L. for many beautiful images: 
we wish that she would allow the world still to think them beautiful, by 
not turning them into common-places by repetition. Her introductory 
verses are good, and instinct with poetry ; but even these have the usual 
jingle upon the past, the present, and the future. We hope that no wag 
will adiionde count how often her verses have danced to the same tune, 
even in this one single:volume ; but we trust that, on her part; this mania 
for. repetition is past, so, all that we shall say at present is, that, for the 
Suture, we hope she will no more ring the changes on the present, past, and 
future. We really give this caution in the kindliest spirit; forwe have 
always ‘beenia sincere, though not a sycophantic admirer beth of Miss 
Landon’s poetry and prose. | i acs rat 
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The Floral Telegraph; a New Mode of communicating by Floral 
Signals. 


We are as much struck at the novelty of the idea, as pleased with the 
manner in which it is worked out in this tastefully got-up little volume. 
It actually reduces the art of communicating, by floral emblems, to a 
science ; and the thought is at once beautiful and original. We need not be 
told, as long as flowers and ladies have bloomed, that significations have 
been given to the former, in compliment to the latter; and that the offer of a 
certain flower was presumed to convey a certain sentiment. This is as 
old as roses, or the hills upon which they grow. But these significations 
have been always unsettled and arbitrary, vary both in country and 
in town, and being arbitrary, not easily remembered, and are thus 
even to the most initiated of very limited use. But the method before us 
has created a new, an intelligent, and a comprehensive language ; indeed 
so comprehensive, that it can only be bounded by the patience or the in- 
clinations of those who may correspond in it. It may be said, however, 
why take the trouble to gather flowers and knot them into bouquets to 
convey a message or to express a sentiment, when pen, ink, ond yaper, 
so plentifully abound? To this we make three several answers ;—firstly, 
it is pleasant to gather flowers and knot them inte bouquets ;—secondly, 
a good reason is stated in the introductory tale; and, thirdly, it is net m 
the power of every one to make a flowery speech either orally or graphi- 
cally ; but every one must allow that the most common-place phrase, if 
conveyed by the means of this telegraph, must be a flowery production. 
It is a ready-made method of talking in poetry. We will say nothing of 
the ingenuity that it will exercise, and the tedium vite that it will dis- 
perse. It will assuredly beget a love of flowers, and induce innocent 
and healthful recreation, and, we doubt not, lead many a fair lady to the 
study of botany. The introductory romance should be read for its own 
sake, for it is a cleverly told, witty, and playful fiction, admirably 
adapted to usher in the pleasing invention. Though no name is found in 
the title-page, it is evident that the work is from a practised and popular 
writer. We commend it heartily, with our good wishes to all our young 
readers of either sex ; but throw it more especially upon the patronage of 
that half of humanity of whom flowers are emblems at once so graceful and 
so appropriate. We cannot conclude, without paying a just tribute to the 
botanical part of the work, and find that the artist and the engraver 
have done their parts skilfully. We have only to regret that there are 
not more coloured plates, and more ample illustrations, not that the pre- 
sent number are insufficient fully to develope the scheme, but that we 
like to have as much as we can of that which pleases us. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence's Cabinet of Gems, with Biographical and De- 
scriptive Memoirs. By P.G. Patmore. 1837, 


There is no doubt but that this volume will be precious in the sight of 
all who have a feeling for the fine arts, and glory in the high station the 
nation has assumed as their patron. ‘The sketches are master-pieces, and 
will afford the student delightful exemplars for copying. We cannot, 
however, help saying, that the biography is written in too ardent a style 
of panegyric. Sir Thomas Lawrence was a great artist, and an elegant 
courtier. We feel that his fondest admirers cannot justly, give him 
praise beyond this. This volume is certainly a great boon to the public ; 
and we offer, with the rest of the community, our mite of gratitude to 
Mr. Patmore for having produced it. 

Dec. 1836.—vo. XVil.—NO. LXVII. P 
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Astoria ; or, Enterprises beyond the Rocky Mountains. By Wasu- 
LNGTON IrviNG, Author of “ The Sketch Book,” “ The Alhambra,” 
«ec. 


This is a history of a mercantile expedition, its disasters, reverses, and 
final ruin; an expedition that evinces much enterprise in the originator, 
and great resolution and aptitude of endurance on the part of those 
whose office it was to carry it into execution. It is a record of great in- 
terest, and the author has made the most of the materials that were at 
his command ; ; yet there is a sameness, and we had almost said a tame- 
ness, in the isolated incidents of those bold adventurers, each so like the 
other. The strain of panegyric lavished upon Mr. Astor, we also think 

rather too lofty. His scheme, vast as it was, and highly beneficial as it 
would have been to America, had it been successful, was founded purely 
on the calculations of self-interest ; and worked out, as far as it went, with 
an utter disregard of human suffering, and a recklessness of human life. 
At a very moderate computation, it will be found that not less than two 
hundred lives, including of course the Indians, were sacrificed in this un- 
successful endeavour to establish a petty depot, on a spot, where Ame- 
rica had no right to attempt to make a settlement. Nor can we consci- 
entiously subscribe to all the praises that Mr. Irving has bestowed upon 
the sagacity of Mr. Astor. The projected and miserably accomplished 
overland journey over the Rocky Mountains, taking more than a year to 
complete them, at a great expense, are, we think, proofs of this. The 
information ac quired during these perilous exploits, were but a poor in- 
demnification for the miseries endured, and the loss of life that accrued. 
Indeed, it was only by a succession of miracles, or the author has been 
making a book, that any of these parties survived. If it were so neces- 
sary to convey to New York rapid and punctual information, when the 
schooner had been finished at Astoria, she should have taken the mes- 
sengers down the eastern coast south until they had reached some narrow 
part of the Isthmus of Darien, they should have ‘left her there, and crossing 
over that narrow neck of land, they could easily have found light craft in 
the Bay of Honduras, and thus speedily, and without hardships or dangers, 
reach New York. But the whole enterprise was one tissue of failures, pri- 
vations, and discomfitures, very exciting to read about, but very horrible to 
endure. The principal party set out in avery well-formed ship under 
the command of Lieutenant Thorn, a martinet of the American navy, 
who really proved more than a thorn in the sides of the civilians, sgavans, 
men of commerce, and clerks. This stern and unyielding character is 
welledrawn by Washington Irving. This is the way that they begin 
their voyage. 


‘* The pride of the partners was immediately in arms. This was an invasion of 


their rights and dignities not to be borne. T hey were on board of their own ship, 


and entitled to consult their ease and enjoyment, M‘Dougal was the champion of 


their cause, He was an active, irritable, fuming, vainglorious little man, and ele- 
vated in his own opinion, by being the proxy of Mr. Astor. A violent altercation 
ensued, in the course of which Thorn threatened to put the partners in irons should 
they prove refractory ; upon which M‘Dougal seized a pistol and swore to be the 
death of the captain, should he ever offer such an indignity. It was some time be- 
fore the irritated parties could be pacified by the more temperate bystanders. 

‘Such was the captain’s outset with the partners. Nor did the clerks stand much 
higher in his good graces; indeed, he seemed to have regarded all the landsmen on 
board his ship asa kind of live lumber, continually in the w way. The poor voyageurs, 
too, continually irritated his spleen by their *lubberly’ and unseemly habits, so ab- 
horrent to one accustomed to the cleanliness of a man of war. These poor fresh 
water sailors, so vainglorious on shore, and almost amphibious when on lakes and 
rivers, lost all heart and stomach the moment they were at sea. For days they suf- 
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tered the doloful rigours and retchines of sea sickness, lurking below in their berths 
in squahid state, or emerging now and then lke spectres from the hatchways, in ca- 
potes and blankets, with dirty nighteaps, grizzly beards, lantern visawe and unhappy 
eye, shivering about the deck, and ever and anon crawling to the sides of the vessel, 
and offering up their tributes to the windward, to the intinite annovance of the 
captain. ; 

ins [lis letters to Mr. Astor, wherein he pours forth the bitterness of his soul, and 
his seamanlike impatience of what he considers the ‘ lubbe riy’ character and con- 
duct of those around him, are before us, and are amusingly characteristic, ‘The 
honest captain is full of vexation on his own account, and solicitude on account of 
Mr. Astor, whose property he considers at the merey of a most heterogeneous and 
wasteful crew. 

** As to the clerks, he pronounces them mere pretenders, not one of whom had 
ever been among Indians, nor farther to the north-west than Montreal, nor of higher 
rank than bar-keeper of a tavern or marker of a bilhard-table, excepting one, who 
had been a schoolmaster, and whom he emphatically sets down for ‘as foolish a pe- 
dant as ever lived.’ 

“Then as to the artisans and labourers who had been brought from Canada and 
shipped at such expense, the three most respectable, according to the captain's ac- 
count, were culprits, who had fled from Canada on account of their misdeeds; the 
rest had figured in Montreal as draymen, barbers, waiters, and carriole drivers, and 
were the most helpless, worthless beings, ‘that ever broke sea biscuit.’ 

“It may easily be imagined what a series of misunderstandings and cross pur- 
poses woukd be likely to take place between such a crew and such a commander, 
The captain, in his zeal for the health and cleanliness of his sbip, would make 
sweeping visitations to the ‘lubber vests’ of the unlucky ‘ voyageurs’ and their 
companions in misery, ferret them out of their berths, make them air and wash 
themselves and their accoutrements, and oblige them to stir about briskly and take 
exercise, 

‘* Nor did his disgust and vexation cease when all hands had recovered from sea- 
sickness, and become accustomed to the ship, for now broke forth an alarming keen- 
ness of appetite that threatened havoc to the provisions. What especially irritated 
the captain was the daintiness of some of his cabin passengers, They were loud in 
their complaints of the ship's fare, though their table was served with fresh pork, 
bams, tongues, smoked beef, and puddings, * When thwarted in their cravings for 
delicacies,’ suid he, ‘ they would exclain that it was d—d bard they could not live 
as they pleased upon their own property, being on board their own ship, freighted 
with their own merchandise. And these,’ added he, * are the fine fellows who made 
such boast that they could “ eat dogs.” 

“In his indignation at what he termed their effeminacy, he would swear that he 
would never take them to sea again ‘without having Fly-market on the forecastle, 
Covent Garden on the poop, and a cool spring from Canada in the maintop.’” 


We certainly think, if honest Thorn’s word is to be taken, that these gen- 
tlemen had a great predilection for making fools of themselves. The 
captain thus writes to his employer respecting their behaviour in the 
Sandwich Islands, 


“* It would be difficult,’ he writes, ‘to imagine the frantic gambols that are daily 
played off here ; sometimes dressing in red coats, and otherwise very fantastically, 
and collecting a number of ignorant natives around them, telling them they are the 
great eares of the north-west, and making arrangements for sending three or four 
vessels yearly to them from the coast with spars, Xe.; while those very natives 
cannot even furnish a hog to the ship. ‘Then dressing in Highland plaids and kelts, 
and making similar arrangements, with presents of rum, wine, or anything that is at 
hand. Then taking a number of clerks and men on shore to the very spot on which 
Captain Cook was killed, and each fetching off a piece of the rock or tree that was 
toucbed by the shot. Then setting down with some white man or some native who 
can be a little understood, and collecting the bistory of those islands, of ‘Tamaah- 
maah’s wars, the curiosities of the islands, &c., preparatory to the histories of their 
voyages ; and the collection is indeed ridiculously contemptible. ‘To enumerate the 
thousand instances of ignorance, filth, Xc., or to particularize all the frante gambols 
that are daily practised, would require volumes.’ ”’ 
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At length they arrive at their destination, the mouth of the river Colum- 
bia, and landing, there erected a stockaded fort, on English ground, dis- 
covered and taken possession of long before, by Vacouver, in the name of 
the British nation. The Tonquin then sailed farther north, in order to 
trade along shore for furs, but getting into a squabble with the barbarian 
natives, the ship is surprised, and all hands, with the exception of five, 
massacred. Four of these five clear the ship by means of their fire-arms, 
the fifth, a partner, and a hero worthy of the straits of ‘Thermopylae, 
takes a signal and bloody revenge upon the treacherous savages. This 
courageous gentleman was wounded, and, haviug made the other four 
attempt their escape in the boat, he enticed the numerous hordes of his 
enemies on board, and when the ship was completely filled with them, 
firing the powder-magazine, blew them all up with himself. After this 
catastrophe, disaster crowded upon disaster so thickly that this settlement 
might have been aptly called “ Misfortune’s Frolic.’ The ships that 
were sent round to them were lost, the parties that went up the river 
were robbed and shockingly maltreated by the Indians, and internal dis- 
sensions, and more than suspected treachery in the chief, seemed to stamp 
its ruin. But the fatal blow was struck by the war between England 
and America. The Racoon, Capt. Black, was sent out by the British go- 
vernment to take possession of the settlement, but the English North 
Western Fur Company were too sharp tor the oflicer, for they bought what 
the British force had come to take without that ceremony. However, the 
stars of America were hauled down, and the English ensign hoisted, and 
Astoria became Fort George. Thus ended this enterprise. It has fur- 
nished Mr. Irving an opportunity of writing these very amusing, though 
rather spun-out volumes: and has added a little to geographical knowledge 
of the interior of North America ; but we cannot help thinking these ad- 
vantages dearly purchased by the loss of capital and of life that they have 
cost. It is our duty also to remark, that throughout this very clever 
work there are many evidences of hurry in the composition. Take the 
following for an example. It is an interview between Mr. Bradbury and 
av Indian. The dark skin asks the white man in the Osage language, 
whether he was a Big Knife or an American. “ He answered in the affir- 
mative.” This strongly reminds us of Molicre’s sceptic philosopher, who 
got well thrashed because his conscience or his dogma would not permit 
him to give a direct answer. There are many more minor inaccuracies 
scattered through these volumes, indicative of no greater fault than haste. 
Altogether, this work will not become so popular as are cthers with which 
Mr. Irving has delighted the public, but it will be very generally read, 
if only partially admired: in tact, it is more adapted to the American 
than to the European side of the Atlantic. 


Posthumous Memoirs of his own Time. By Sir W. Wraxatt, Bart.. 
Author of ** Memoirs of my own Time.” 3 vols. 


Taking these volumes collectively, we hold them to be the most im- 
portant, as well as the most interesting, work that has appeared for some 
vears; and, notwithstanding the wicked epigram that was bestowed on 
him during his life, one of the most accurate. These volumes are a 
collection of anecdotes of all the principal characters that played conspi- 
cuous parts during the latter part of the life of George III. and the sub- 
sequent regency. The anecdotes are told in an elegant, and often epi- 
grammatic style, and as they are generally arranged as to their respective 
dates, they enlighten the history of the author's times, and become a very 
necessary commentary to them. One of the baronet’s mostimportant rela- 
tions is that in which he tells us how he was employed, tacitly sanctioned 
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by George the Third, to revolutionize Denmark, in order to put the reins 
of the government into the hands of that monarch’'s sister. The whole is 
a romance of state. Were it not ior its great length, we would extract 
it. Sir Nathaniel himself seems to have been a clever, but a venal man, 
—we use the word venal in its political sense only. He generally cone 
trived to get his reward for what he did, and he well earned it. From 
the very abundance of its materials we are almost at a loss what pore 
tion to extract. Let us take an account of the mauner in which the third 
George passed his time at Cheltenham. 

* Tlere his majesty found himself, for the first time since his grandfather's de- 
cease, transformed in some degree from a sovereign into a country gentleman. No 
minister or secretary of state attended him. During near eight-and-twenty years 
of a stormy and calamitous reign, marked with the greatest national disasters, 
though set off by sole davs oft glory, hie had nf arcely Seen any part ot his domi- 
nions. The Nore, Coxe Heath, Portsmouth, and Oxford, formed almost the extent 
of his travels. At Cheltenham, he had left a hundied miles behind him the 


‘ Fumum et opes, strepitumque Roma.’ 


His mode of living might be deemed patriarch | , more suited to the first nges of 
the world, than to the dissipated state of society towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. lle visited the spring at so early an hour, that few of his subjects 
were found there to meet bim. Constantly on horseback, when the weather per 
mitted, from eleven to three, he sat down at four to dinner; strolled out, like a 
citizen, with bis wife and daughters on the public walk soon after seven; and by 
eleven at night, everything was as completely bushed at Bays Hill Lodge as in a 
turm-house. 

“ The king was not even accompanied on this excursion by any of bis usual 
vttendants; neither by a lord of the bedchamber, nor by an equerry, The Earl of 
Courtown, an Irish nobleman, who held the office of treasurer of the household ; 
himself aman of very moderate taculties, but of polite and easy manners ; followed 
his majesty to Cheltenham, by special invitation. So did the Honourable Stephen 
Dieby, vice-chamberlaia to th queen. They usually were lis companions When he 


in the fields, and to enter into conversation with the persons who accidentally fell in 


rode: but he delighted to era ‘Dppats himself from all restraint, to walk out alone 


lhiswav. tle made likewise some excurstous of pleasure and curiosity ; particu 
larly to Glocester, where, when visiting the cathedral, he appeared to contemplate 
with much intercst the tomb of one of his unfortunate predecessors, on which 1s ex- 
tended his recumbe:.t figure. | mean, Edward the Second ; who, after his inbuman 
murderat Berkeley Castle, was conveved for interment to Glocester. The king, 
queen, and princesses drove over hkewise, on a morning visit, to the classic seut 
ot Lord Bathurst, the tnend of Pope, at Oakley Grove. Put on that occasion, as 
on every other, the king invariably declined all dinners or entertamments. Lord 
Faucol berg himself could not have pada more vssiduous attention to the Cheltenbam 
sorine than did Ge orge the Third. Tle drank of it indeed so profusely, and its 
altaiee on him were so’ violent, that many persons, not without apparently good 
cause, attributed his subsequent temporary loss of reason to the irritation produced 
by the waters on his nervous system. : 


An attentive perusal of these volumes will make the reader quite au 
fuit to all the intrigues, and all the secret springs of action, that were at 
‘work during a very momentous period in our history, and form no 
unimportant study for the politician of the present day. . Then, as how, 
expediency of the most devious character was the only principle that 
roverned the actions of all parties, and the pretensious to integrity 
on all sides were lofty in proportion to the want of it. We recommend 
to earnest attention the author's spirited account of the struggle about 
the regency : it is a politico-moral lesson, and the best history of it extant. 
Sheridan cuts a brilliant, but too often a contemptible, figure in these 
memoirs. Not to give some anecdote concerning this erratic genius, the 
father of anecdotes, would be an unpardonable omission. But where to 
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choose? So many of them have enriched Joe Miller; and when once 
uttered, these things fly over the world like thistle down, and we find 
them, though disfigured, in every corner of the empire. We shall quote, 
however, the following. 


‘« Few men of genius since Sir Richard Steele's time have undergone greater difii- 
culties ; and none have bad recourse to more extraordinary modes for the purpose 
of raising money, or obtaining credit than Sheridan. Some were so ludicrous as to 
excite mirth, and can hardly obtain belief. He resided during several years in Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, where the house was frequently so beset with duns or bailiffs, 
that even the provisions requisite for bis family were introduced over the iron railing 
down the area, In the course of the year 1786, while living there, he entertained 
at dinner a number of the opposition leaders, though he |: aboured at that time under 
almost insurmountable pecuniary embarrassments. All his plate, as well as his 
hooks, were lodged in pawn. Having, nevertheless, procured from the pawnbroker 
an assurance of the liberation of his plate for the day, he applied to Beckett, the 
celebrated bookseller in Pall Mall, to fill his empty bookeases. Beckett not only 
agreed to the proposition, but promised to ornament the vacant shelves with some of 
the most expensive and splendid productions of the British press, provided that 
two men, expressly sent for the purpose by himself, should be present to super- 
intend their immediate restoration. It was settled finally that these librarians of 
Beckett's appointment should put on liveries for the occasion, and wait at table. 
The company having assembled, were shown into an apartment, where the book- 
cases being opened tor the purpose, they had leisure, before dinner was served, to 
admire the elegance of Sheridan’s literary taste, and the magnificence of his co!- 
lection. But, as all machinery is liable to accidents, so in this instance a failur» 
had nearly taken place, which must have proved fatal to the entertainment. When 
everything was ready for serving the dinner, it happened that, either from the pawn- 
broker’s distrust, or from some unforeseen delay on his part, the spoons and forks 
had not arrived. Repeated messages were despatched to hasten them, and they «: 
last made their appearance; but so critically and so late, that there not being time 
left to clean them, they were thrown into bot water, wiped, and instantly laid on 
the table. The evening then passed in the most joyous and festive manner. Beckett, 
himself related these circumstances to Sir John Macpherson.” 


These volumes are indispensable to every collection of books even short 
of what may properly be called a library. The plates, portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons, are very good, and the whole vetting-up of the work 
is most creditable to its publisher. The index at the end is also a great 
recommendation to it, an example that we should wish to see much more 
generally followed. It is a pity that we have not more works published 
similar to this of Wraxall’s, it would have a good effect upon the public 
morals. Vice is so ingenious that she can generally contrive to sin, not 
only with impunity, but under the name of any virtue that she may 
assume to suit her purpose, with much temporal advantage. Expo- 
sure is the only thing she dreads, and the ouly antagonist that she fears. 
How many crooked actions recorded in these volumes would never have 
been enacted at all, had it been for a moment surmised that they would 
have been thus fearlessly laid before the public. We speak only of public 
deeds, or those private deeds of public persons that operate for or against 
the public good: domestic character should be sacred. 


Summary of Works that we have received, of which we hare no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


Analysis of the Bible, with reference to the Social Duty of Man. By 
Montcomery Martin.—V ery good, and highly creditable to the heartand 
intellect of the author. 
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Oliver and Boyd's Penny Almanack and Pocket Companion for 1837. 
And Oliver and Boyd's Threepeuany Almanack and Daily Remenbraucer.— 
Happy combinations of cheapness and utility. 

The Cheltenham Looker-On, a Note Book of Fashionable Sayings and 
Doings, Second Series.—Well, not only to be looked on, but te be looked 
through. 





——— 


Owing to the great number of Annuals that are to make the new 
year glorious, we have been prevented from noticing many valuable 
works which we have lately received, but which shall meet the atteation 
that they deserve in our next number. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Observations on Derangement of the Digestive Organs. By William Law. Third 
edition. 8vo, 6s, ’ 

Dr. James Thompson’s Elements of Euclid. Second edition. Svo. 8s. 

The Principles of Surgery. By James Syme, F.R.S.E. Second edition. 8vo, 
1 4s. 

E.vidence relating to the Art of Engraving, taken before the Committee of the 
House of Commons. 8vo, 2s. 

The Oxford English Prize Essays. New edition to the resent Time, 5 vols. 
post 8vo. 2/. Ss, 

Sturm’s Morning Communings with God. Fourth edition, In 1 vol, fscap, Sve. Ss. 

The German Tourist. Edited by Wolff and Doering. ‘Translated by H, FE. Lieyd. 
15s. 

Essays on Conversation and Quackery. Fscap. 8vo0. 5s. 6d. 

The Great Metropolis, By the Author of ** Random Recollections of the Lonls 
and Commons,” 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

taumer’s Political History of England. Vols. 1. aad II. 8v0. 30s, 

Portugal and Gallacia. By an English Nobleman. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Morison’s Family Prayers for every Morning throughout the Year. Imp, 8vo. 21s. 

Sentiment of Flowers. Second edition. 6s. cloth; 7s. 6d. silk. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, 18537. 2s. Gd. 

A Tribute of Affection to the Memory of a Beloved Sister. Fscap. @s. 6d. 

De Tocqueville's Democracy in America. Second edition. @ vols. Bvo. @4s. 

‘The Knights of Aristophanes, with Notes, by Mitchell, 8vo, 18s, 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols. 8vo. new edition, 245, 

Joplia’s Examination of Report of Joint Stock Bank Committee, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

VW iseman’s Lectures on the Doctrine and Practice of the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
izmo, 4s. 

W hewell’s Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Fifth edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Carleton’s Traits and Stories, Vols. IV. and V. 18mo, 9s. 

Flowers and Fruit from the Old English Garden, royal S2mo, 2s. 

A Whisper to a Newly Married Pair, Seventh edition. fep. Ss. 6d. 

Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, 18m0, New edition. Ss. 

Esther More. By Mrs. Godwin. 18mo. 2s. 

Basi! Harlow. Ky Mrs. Godwin. 18mo. ~s. 

Nature Considered as a Revelation, By the Rev, R. Bayley. 12mo. 4s. 

Backwell’s ( Mrs.) Mother’s Practical Guide. New edition. 12mo, 5s. Gd. 


Dee. 1826.—\ OL. XVIL—NO. LXVIETL. rv) 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The representation and publication of Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s new Tragedy, “ Tur 
Ducuess pe va Varuerr,” will take place, we understand, on Monday, the 5th 
instant. 

“Tur Memoirs or Gen. Larayette,” written by himself, and edited by his 
Son, are in preparation, and may be expected early in the ensuing year. 

A little publication on Flowers has just appeared, entitled the “ Frorat Tevr- 
Gnavu :” it is an adaptation of the principle of naval signals to communications by 
flowers, and is susceptible of endless variety: it is said to be the production of a 
popular naval writer. 

“ Tue Stave Prisoner ;” a Tale, by Miss Mary Boyle, is nearly ready for pub- 
lication, 

Few recent works of fiction have met with greater success than Mr. James's 
beautiful novel, “ Tur Drsutrory Man:” it is worthy of the author of 
** Richlieu.”’ 

A vigorous effort is making, both in this country and in America, to obtain in 
the approaching Session of Congress, the passing of a law to secure to English 
Authors their right of property in their works in America. An Address from the 
Authors of F ngland has been prepared, which will receive the signatures of the first 
writers in this country. 

‘The Lady’s Cabinet Lawyer; a Summary of the exclusive and peculiar Rights 
and Liabilities of Women. 

The Wonders of Geology. By Dr. Mantell, F. R.S., &e. 

First Part of the Pilgrims of the Thames in Search of the National. By Pierce 

“gan, Author of * Life in Loudon.” 

Little Tales for Little Heads and Little Hearts: companion to The Story with. 
out an End ;” with Cuts. 

Floral Sketches, Fables, and other Poems. By Agnes Strickland, 

Henrietta Temple ; a Love Story. By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 

Rambles in Egy pt and Candia; with Details of their Military Power and Re- 
sources, &c. By Captain C. Rochfort Scott, h. p. Royal Staff Corps. 

In one volume, 12mo. and in separate Plays. Select Plays from Shakspeare, 
chiefly adapted for the Use of Schools and Young Persons, with Notes, selected from 
the best Commentators. By EK. Slater. ‘This se election comprises the following ad- 
mired plays, viz.—Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard I11., King Jobn, Coriolanus, anid 
Julius Casar, The object of the editor has been to furnish a class-book, worthy the 
attention of the more advanced pupils in the higher schools, and generally to intro- 
duce Shakspeare to the cultivated youth of both sexes, The principal that has 
guided him in the conduct of the work has been to preserve the inviolability of 
Shakspeare in the utmost degree, consistent with tbe object of producing a “e 
designed peculiarly for young people. In some instances it has been necessary, 
pursuance of this object, to sacrifice parts involving real beauties. These deg 
however, bear but a very small proportion to the beauties that have been retained — 
beauties that by being disencumbered of questionable, though specious associations, 
nae shine out in all their splendour, and command the delight and admiration of 
all hearts, 


” 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lanr.King Lear.— Mr. Forrest. —Mr. Forrest has not escaped from the 
usual fate of eminent actors, to suffer alike from the enthusiasm of their friends, 
und the hypercriticism of their opponents ; at first, we were apprehensive that be- 
tween the two parties, (the critics we mean, for in the house all is unanimity,) he 
would not get justice done to his real merits. If there be anything more abomi- 
nable thar the cant of criticism, it is its presumption, After witnessing efforts of 
ability or genius, the chief duty of a critic is to express the pleasure he has expe- 
rienced, and his reasons for it, not to defile an actor's reputation by exposing trifling 
errors of detail, or slight impertections of judgment. Mr. Forrest has greatly 
added to his reputation during the past month; principally by his performance of 
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King Lear. No actor has, and we may safely affirm ever will, realise the actual 
Lear of Shakspeare, To exhibit the passions of the king, the father, the infirm, 
weak, despis’d old man,” in all their barrenness, and with all the foree of reality, 
would be intolerable: the mind would shrink in horror from the sight: it is beyond 
the highest efforts of an imitative art, they may be preserved, as if faintly, in a 
mirror, or seen through the atmosphere of a dream. So far then as his art will per- 
mit, Mr. Forrest’s Lear is not unworthy of the part. The only error (we are almost 
forgetting our own censure of critics) of judgment we observed in the performance, 
is where the passionate old monarch so suddenly changes his intentions towards 
Cordelia, in consequence of her apparent coldness ; this change does not, as Mr. 
Forrest seems to suppose, arise from the outraged feelings of a parent, but from 
the wounded pride of a king, by long subserviency, in those around him, accustomed 
to consider his wishes and will the sole motives of action or feeling in his family. 
In those scenes where the insulted king overwhelms with the lava of bis passion, 
the objects of his rage, Mr. Forrest is invariably great and energetic. The dreadfut 
curse was given with great force: it appeared to proceed from a source independent 
of the will, the physical exertions to have momentarily triumphed ever the mental 
faculties, and towards the close, cause the frame of the aged king to give way under 
its supernatural exertion, ‘The transition, when Lear sends for Regan, from “ Bid 
em come forth and hear me,” &c. to “ O! are you come ?” was perhaps the most 
effective burst in the play. The mad scene was a very difficult piece of acting, in 
® most difficult jt: in correct outline of action it has rarely been excelled; the 
management of his hands was a delicate touch of nature, they were fully as un- 
settled and wandering as his mind. This idea, however, was one of Kean’s ‘effusions 
of genius, whose conception of this character Mr. Forrest strictly adheres to. The 
interview between Lear and Gloster completely realised 


** Matter and impertinency mixt: 
Reason in madness.” 


In the short scene where Lear, through the affectionate care of Cordelia, revives 
and recognises her, the actor is not so effective: he is deficient in mild pathos of 
voice, and simplicity of manner. ‘The whole performance is unaflected, correct, 
and untheatrical; and in the present state of the stage, deserves every encourage- 
ment and support. Great care and skill have been observed in the getting up of 
the tragedy: we never saw Cooper to more advantage than in Edgar ; he played 
with exquisite discrimination and fine feeling. The performers generally have taken 
“reat pains with their respective parts, although we cannot admire Miss Taylor's 
Cordelia, This lady performs the character of a hoydea with great spirit ond 
humour ; but she wants gentleness, simplicity, and diguity, for the part of the sul- 
fering Cordelia. ‘There is a tremulous tenderness of voice wanted, which is not 
to be supplied by hysteric sobs, and an earnest anxiety of expression, a deficiency 
which cannot be compensated for by a sorrowful or demure countenance, Moss 
‘Taylor should preserve the action of her character, on leaving the stage, until she is 
out of sight of the audience, otherwise the illusion is brokes in upon; as it is, on 
coming near the sides, she huddles her garments together, and hurries behind the 
scenes, 

‘The manager here has produced an English version of the Maid of Corinth, the 
original music of which is by Rossini, entitled The Siege of Corinth. It is most 
beautifully got up, with more than Mr. Buna’s ordinary splendour, and, with the 
assistance of Duvernay'’s charming dancing, forms a maguificent after-piece. This 
and Mr. Forrest in Shakspeare attract, as they deserve, excellent houses. 


Covent Garnpen.—Julius Caesar. 


“ On the tip of his subduing tongue, 
All kinds of arguments and questions deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect, and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will.” 





In none of his plays bas Shakspeare exhibited more dramatic shill than in Julius 
Cesar, of which the strongest proof is his making Brutus the hero of the piece, aud 
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rendering the assassination of Cesar a secondary eventinthedrama, Shakspearemicht, 
and inferior minds doubtless would, have portrayed the ambitious steps by which 
Cesar attempted to arrive at kingly power, the rise and growth of the conspiracy 
against him, and crowned the whole by his death ‘i’ th’ Capitol.” This would un- 
doubtedly have been an interesting historical event, but would have afforded few 
opportunities of creating sympathy or exciting the feelings. Shakspeare has assumed 
wsar’s offence against Roman liberty, has introduced the conspiracy already 
formed, and has drawn a most amiable character of the great avenger of Roman 
freedom. Brutus is described as possessing a sweet and gentle disposition, sin- 
cerely attached to his friends, and devoted to his wife, of whom he declares she is 


« As dear to him, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit his sad heart :” 


kind and attentive to his domestics, unwilling to shed one drop of blood unless 
compelled by stern necessity : urged by patriotism and a conscientious love of jus- 
tice, he participates in the death of his friend, but how different are his motives to 
that act, from those of his associates ! 


‘«« All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Casar : 
He only, in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them,” 


lis very virtues destroy him ; acting himself with the purest intentions, he is unfit 
to lead a corrupt party to a triumphant issue, and falls, at last, an offering to bis 
own generosity of mind, in sparing Antony, and his confidence in the goodness of 
the cause he is engaged in, Could anything reconcile the mind to the indifference 
of the Stoic philosophers, it would be the affecting incident of Portia’s death ; 
there are few finer passages in Shakspeare than the one alluded to; it is after the 
reconciliation of Brutus and Cassius. 


“* Brutus. O, Cassius, I am sick of many griefs, 
** Cassius. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
if you give place to accidental evils. 
‘* Brutus. No man bears sorrow better :—Portia is dead.” 


Daring bis quarrel with Cassius, he makes no mention of his own griefs ; he 
debates on the general affairs, points out with warmth and earnestness the errors of 
Cassius, whilst he is sick at heart from the loss of his beloved wife. He relates with 
simplicity and tenderness the manner of her death, uttering no unavailing regrets, 
or torturing himself with no sentimental recollections, he requests his friend to 
* speak of her no more,” attends the council of generals, where Massala, having 
laid his loss before him, he exclaims with touching and thrilling firmness, 


“ Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Massala : 
With meditating that she must die once, 
1 have the patience to endure it now !” 


and turns to the discussion of the plans for the ensuing engagement. The genuine 
love of hberty and pure motives of Brutus, are finely opposed to the mixed cha- 
racter of Cassius, whose patriotism is alloyed by jealousy, irritability, and passion. 
If to these we add Mare Antony, in whom friendship and debauchery, oratorical 
powers and great ambition, are strangely combined, there are few plays, even of 
Shakspeare himself, which are adorned with three such noble characters. In wit- 
nessing the representation of Julius Casar, there is a melancholy regret comes over 
the andience in the last two acts, arising from deep sympathy ‘with the motives of 
the conspirators, and a sad consciousness of the unavoidable result of their glorious 
enterprize. 

We sincerely congratulate the manager of this house on the spirit and taste which 
he has displayed in the revival of this play. The Brutus of Mr. Macready is an 
admirable performance, and fully sustains his high character. He invariably plays 
a classical part con amore, and in the present case had evidently taken more than or- 
dinary pains in preparing himself for it, and, consequently, produced a most noble 
and complete piece of acting ; full of deep pathos, and intense energy, both of con- 
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ception and execution, and exquisite judgment. The Cassius of Mr. Vandenhoff, 
although by no means a finished, is a thoughtful and correct piece of acting ; the 
celebrated description of Cesar, in the second scene, was given with great effect 
and good taste, being neither too colloquial nor declamatory. The Mare Antony 
of Mr. C. Kemble, is, as it always has been, the most finished performance of its 
kind on the stage ; it is almost impossible fully to appreciate Antony’s address to the 
people over the dead body of Cwsar without hearing Mr. Kemble in the character. 
Mrs. W. West's Portia, and Mr. H. Wallack’s Casca were judicious and pains- 
taking performances. We have rarely seen a character better understood than Casca 
by Mr. Wallack. : 

Massinger.—A New Wey to pay Old Debts. Although Massinger, we are told, 
maintained a constant struggle with adversity, enjoying no gleam of sunshine, his 
life being all one wintry day, ‘ shadow clouds and darkness” resting upon it, yet 
his works appear to have been more popular among his contemporaries than in sub- 
sequent times, His friend, Sir Aston Cockayne, whose critical powers Mr, Gifford 
attests, on one occasion thus pours forth his admiration :— 


‘* Thou more than poet! our Mercury that art 
Apollo’s messenger, and dost impart 
His best expressions to our care, live long 
To purify the slighted English tongue, 
That both the nymphs of Tagus and of Po 
May not henceforth despise our language so. 
Nor could they do it, if they e’er had seen 
The matchless features of the “ Fairy Queen ;” 
Read Jonson, Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, or 
Thy neat limned pieces, skilful Massinger.” 


Mr. Gifford’s attempt to revive the popularity of Massinger, was partially suecess- 
ful in the closet, but did not produce any effect on the stage; nor can this excite 
surprise. ‘The plays of Massinger are replete with eloquent passages and spirited 
descriptions, abound in strong and defined character, and are possessed of well-de- 
veloped plots, but they are too full of horrors and butchery, unrelieved by one pa- 
thetic scene or tender emotion, ‘ne'er opening the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears,”? to excite deep interest in an audience. His language is never uncouth or 
obsolete, yet it is frequently inappropriate and weak ; his knowledge of mankind is 
correct and intimate, but conveyed in periods too lofty and stately for the stage ; in 
portraying historical events, he offends by the introduction of extravagant fable ; 
if commendation be due to Massinger for the excellence of the moral intended to be 
inculcated, he must stand condemned for indecency of expression, and licentious- 
ness of thought. His works, notwithstanding that fault, may be perused with profit, 
but we venture to assert with little pleasure, he but rarely touches the feelings, and sel- 
dom excites the imagination, He displays great strength of understanding, and a 
considerable share of learning, but generally in a barsh and repulsive form. 

The comedy of a ‘A New Way to pay Old Debts,” is no exception to these 
veneral remarks on Massinger: to us it is a most disagreeable play ; there is nothing 
pleasing, nothing touching in it; throughout, the only feeling produced is disgust. 
‘The character of Sir Giles Overreach is strongly drawn, highly characteristic of its 
author, but has not one redeeming point of moral excellence in it: a low-born, up- 
start, and purse-proud tyrant, an extortioner and an oppressor, he glories in pub- 
licly worshipping the odious god of his idolatry, self-interest, and imwolates on its 
shrine those around him, without regard to kindred, sex, or age. This play has had 
a temporary popularity in our times, owing to the dreadful delineation of Sir Giles 
Overreach by Kean, who was doubtless led to the study of this character from a 
similarity between it and Richard III.; the Sir Giles of Massinger is the Richard 
of Shakspeare reduced to ordinary life. Those who remember the ‘‘ rising” of the 
pit, the screams of ladies in the boxes, and the sickening sensation produced in 
their own minds by Kean, will recognize little of the Sir Giles in that actor, in the 
less horrible portrait of Mr. Vandenhoff. The Sir Giles Overreach of Kean bad, 
doubtless, faults, but after witnessing him it became painful to dwell on the play. 
Mr. Vandenhoftf’s Sir Giles is a sensible, unpretending performance, which, if it 
display not many excellences, is entirely free from errors in taste: be is rather too 
quiet in some of the early scenes ; his contempt for everything, but the power aris- 
ing trom wealth, might, without injuring the part, be rendered more palpable, and 
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the prospect of his daughter becoming a ‘right honourable” more gloating. With 
Farren as Marrall, Webster as Justice Greedy, and Pritchard as Wellborn, the 
comedy was very efficiently cast, but until another Kean shall represent the chief 
character, we doubt whether it will ever again be very popular in our times. 

The management of the two large theatres bids fair this season to become a subject 
of national congratulation ; Shakspeare and the legitimate drama, are once more re- 
stored to their natural home, and only require public support to become permanent 
residents. 


Tue Otympic.—tThe affairs of this theatre are going on well. There have lately 
been some very talented additions made to its corps dramatique, among whom we 
must mention that popular and very clever actress, Mrs. Fitzwilham. We hear that 
great exertions are making to produce the Christmas novelties with ecldt. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tuoven our transactions in the manufacturing districts have been a little 
hampered by the unsettled state of the money market, and the withholding 
of the usual numbers of orders from America, we see no cause for despon- 
dency. The harvest has not turned out so badly as at first it was antici- 
pated. Prices of the necessaries of life have certainly increased a little, but 
such an event is not uncommon at this season of the year. If we may judge 
from the reports from the Custom House, our foreign trade is still on the 
increase, and the shipping interest has certainly not deteriorated very 
lately, though it is not in that flourishing state that every lover of his 
country would wish. The money panic still continuing, it is impossible 
just now to say what effect this disarrangement of the public credit will 
have ultimately on our inland trade, commerce, and manufactures. We 
have, however, the greatest reliance on the resources of the country, 
and the energies of the English character. A few months will shortly 
decide many important questions concerning the stability of our vast 
fabric of commerce. We see, we repeat, no grounds for any real alarm. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Monday, 28th of November. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS, 

Bank Stock, 202 one-half.—Consols for Ac- Portugnese Regency, Five per Cent., 48, 
count, 87 one-eighth.—Three per Cent., Re- —Columbian Bonds, 20, three-quarters.— 
duced, 86 one-cighth.—Three and a Half per Dutch, Two and a Half per Cent., 52 three- 
Ceat., Reduced, 04 three-eighths.— Exchequer eighths. — Spanish Bonds, Active, 17 one- 
Kills, 2 p.—India Bonds, 3 p. half. 


Money Marker Rerorr.—During the whole month of November, the money 
market has been in the most unsettled state, and the repetition of so many sinall 
shocks to general contidence has overthrown many of our weaker mercantile houses, 
und caused the failure, or temporary suspension of payment of a few of our provin- 
cial banking establishments. It 1s no use specifying them by name. We have 
great hopes that the latter will recover themselves. Towards the latter end of the 
month, the foreign exchanges seemed to be making some progress in our favour. 
The Exchequer Bill market has been very firm, though about the 25th, sales of 
these securities, to the amount of 200,000/, was made by the Bank privately. ‘The 
above is the state of the funds on the 28th, 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM OcTORER 26, TO 


Oct. 26.—W. and W. Bailey, Whitecross 
Street, curriers.—S. Bates, Derby, grocer.— 
W. H. Phipson, Birmingham, coffee house- 
keeper.—J. Gardiner, Gloucester, smokejack 
maker.—H. Smith, Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
grocer.—J. H. Cook, Birmingham, licensed 
beer retailer.—J. Clark, Crooks, Shettield, 
Yorkshise, builder.—-T. Williamson, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, draper.—S. Cheetham and 
T. Wadsworth, Macclesfield, Cheshire, silk 
throwsters.—R. M‘Clure, Manchester, general 
merchant, 

Oct, 28.—T. Whytall, Upper Street, Isling- 
ton, cabinet maker.—J. Newson, Rising Sun 
Brewery, Davies Place, Chelsea, brewer.—W. 
Winsor, Dodbroke, Devonshire, beer seller. — 
R. H. Grinsted, Oxford, grocer.—T. Price and 
G. H. Powell, Hay, Brecon,—J. Wood, Stow- 
market, Saffolk, ironfounder.—D. Macdonegall, 
Liverpool, factor. —J. Levers, Manchester, 
corn dealer. 

Nov. 1.—J. Webb and G. W. Collison, Qua- 
drant, Middlesex, linen drapers.—S. Couch- 
man, Stroud, Kent, grocer.—J. Hill, Montagu 
Mews, Montagu Square, hackneyman.—J. T. 
Tidd and J. Mallandaine, Marlborough Road, 
Chelsea, candle manufacturers.—J. Elliott, 
Finsbory Place, Finsbury Square, tivery stable 
keeper.—J. G,. Peacock, Allhallows Lane, mer- 
chant.—T. Lacy and W. Helliwell, Stansfield, 
Yorkshire, cotton spinners.—J. Dale and E. 
Atkin, Manchester, chemists.—E. Darbyshire, 
aud M. Barlow, Manchester, power loom cloth 
manufacturers.—W. Kentand H, Green, Liver- 
pool, woollen drapers.— D. Davies, Newbridge, 
Glamorganshire, dealer.—J. Eamer, Preston, 
Lancashire, hop merchant. 

Nov. 4.—T. Skomesen, Brydges Street, Co- 
vent Garden, wine and spirit merchant.—T. 
Smith, Southampton Street, Strand, wine 
merchant.—H. Tanner, Grenada Terrace, Step- 
ney, master mariner.—A. Elmslie, Long Lane, 
Southwark, chemist.— W. Barthold, Great 
Tower Street, merchaut.—J. Duncan, St. 
Mary Axe, cheesemonger.—J. Haylmore, Ab- 
church Lane, curricr.—H. Wilson, Wigan, 
Lancashire, tailor.—J. Drewe, Keynsham, 
Somersetshire, scrivener.—J. Miller, Durdham 
Down, Bristol, nurseryman. 

Nov. 8.—J. Mathews, High Holborn, wax 
chandler.—S. H. Jonas, Well Street, Wellclose 


NOVEMBER 18, 1856, INCLUSIVE. 


Square, sugar refiner.—E. Bowler, Paddington 
Street, Marylebone, hackneyman.—G., Jermyn, 
Oxford Street, haberdasher.—J. Tripp, King 
ston-upon-Hull, sawyer.—J. Royle aud J. M. 
Constable, Manchester, corn merchants..W. 
Wright, Harrow-on-the- Hill, banker.—C. Drury, 
Shettield, timber merchant.—W. Turner, Len 
mington Priovs, Warwickshire, builder.—W. 
Denby, Manchester, fustian manafactarer.— 
H. O. Cadney, Halifax, Yorkshire, corn dealer. 
—S. Pearse, Oreston, Devonshire, quarryman. 

Vov. 11.—C. Danvers, Rotherhithe, mer 
chant.—R. Wilby, Park Street, Islington, 
shipowner, — J. Middleton, Bread Street, 
Cheapside, warehonseman.—S. Harris, Wardou 
Street, Soho, timber merchant.—W. Brooks, 
Hatton Garden, jeweller.—J. Ward, Wool 
wich, banker.—J. Smith, James Street, Covent 
Garden, potato salesinan.—-J. Everard, Naaeby, 
Northamptonshire, ale and beer seller-—J. J 
Holyoake, Redditch, Worcestershire, needle 
manafacturer.-—W. Boam, Buxton, Derbyshire, 
draper,—J. Peters, Littlchampton, Sussex, corn 
merchant.—C. Roberts, Oxford, victnaller.— 
C. Eldridge, Brighton, builder, — J. York, 
Thorne, Yorkshire, tanner,—J. Stringer, Nor- 
thampton, scrivener.— B. Heman, St. Leo 
nard’s, Hastings, builder, 

Nov. 15.—R. J. Adams, Chelmsford, cabinet 
maker. — R. Webster, Cornhill, watch and 
clock maker,—E. Cocker, Blackheath Road, 
Greenwich, grocer.—H. Searl, Bodmin, Cora. 
wall, linendraper. — J. Hyatt, Commercial 
Road, Pimlico, victnaller. — B. Homan, St. 
Leonard’s, Hastings, builder.——-W. Maiben, 
Brighton, coachmaker,—T. Davies, Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, victualler.—J. G. Lee, Leeds, 
carpet and coveriet manufacturer.— 8. Pearse, 
Oreston, Devonshire, quarryman.—G, Orme, 
Ashton-under-Lyme, Lancashire, booksetler.— 
J. Smith, Scaitclitfe Mill, Lancashire, corn 
miller.—J. Marshall, Coventry, ribbon manu 
facturer. 

Nov. 18.—T. Nicholls, Dowgate Hill, carman, 

T. Wildish, Crot ‘ved Friars, wine merchant. 
—S. Roberts, Hastings, Sussex, shoemaker. 
A. Haslem, Radclitte, Lancashire, victnaller. 
T. Enoch and H, Jacob, Leicester, grocers.- 
R. Moore, Hoxne, Suttolk, broker.—J. Bake 


well, Manchester, size manufacturer, 





NEW PATENTS. 


M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Middlesex, Gentleman, for improvements in anchors, 
and in friction rollers, to facilitate the lowering and raising such and other anchors, 
which friction rollers are applicable to other purposes. Communicated by a foreigner 


residing abroad. 


September 15th, 6 months. 


W.P. Green, of Falmouth, Cornwall, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, for im- 
provements on capstans applicable to ships and other purposes, and for methods or 
contrivances to reduce manual labour at capstans used at mines, such methods or 
contrivances strengthening capstans, prevents them being overpowered, and are im- 
provements on the modes hitherto resorted to for the performance of work, such 
capstans, methods, and contrivances, being used conjointly or separately, and for 


raising ore and men from mines. 


September 28th, 6 months. 


J. 1. Hawkins, of Chase Cottage, Hampstead Road, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, 
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for an improvement in the blowing pipe of blast furnaces and forges. Communicated 
by a foreigner residing abroad. September 28th, 6 months. 

G. Crane, of Yniscedwyn lron Works, near Swansea, lron Master, for an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of iron. September 28th, 6 months. 

W.N., Clay, of West Bromwich, Staffordshire, Manufacturing Chemist, for im- 
provements in the manufacture of sulphate of soda. September 28th, 6 months. 

R, Pearson, of Saint Giles, Oxford, Organist of Carfax Church, Oxford, for cer- 
tain improvements in drags or apparatus for retarding carriages. September 28th, 
6 months. 

J. L. Phillips, of Melksham, Wiltshire, Cloth Manufacturer, for an improvement 
in the manufacture of woollen cloths. October 4th, 2 months. 

J. White, of Lambeth, Surrey, Engineer, for certain improvements on railways, 
October 4th, 6 months. 

C, W. Stone, of Finchley, Middlesex, Mechanic, for improvements in harness for 
weaving purposes, and in the apparatus for making the same. Communicated by a 
foreigner residing abroad. October 4th, 6 months. ; 

H. H. Mohun, of Walworth, Surrey, Doctor in Medicine, for improvements in 
the manufacturing of fuel. October 4th, 6 months. 

S. ‘IT. Jones, of Manchester, Lancashire, Merchant, for certain improvements in 
the tanning of hides and skins, October 6th, 6 months. 

M. Berry, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, Mid- 
dlesex, Mechanical Draftsman, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus 
for making or manufacturing metal screws. October 6th, 6 months. 

J, Sharp, of Dundee, Forfarshire, in North Britain, Flax Spinner, for certain ma- 
chinery for converting ropes into tow, and certain improvements in certain ma- 
chinery for preparing hemp or flax for spinning, part of which improvements are 
also applicable to the preparing of cotton, wool, and silk for spinning, October 8th, 
6 months. 

H. Scott, jun., and R.S. Oliver, Hatters, both of the city of Edinburgh, for a 
certain improvement or improvements in the manufacture of hats, caps, and bonnets. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. October 15th, 6 months. 

F. B, Geithner, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, Brass Founder, for improve- 
ments applicable to the drawing or winding up of window and other roller-blinds or 
maps, which improvements are also applicable to other useful purposes. October 
i3th, 6 months. :' 

J, Hemming, of Edward Street, Portman Square, Middlesex, Gentleman, for 
improvements in the manufacture of white lead. October 15th, 6 months. 

T. Lutwyche, of Liverpool, Lancashire, Manufacturing Chemist, for certain im- 
provements in the construction of apparatus used in the decomposition of common 
salt, and in the mode or method of working or using the same, October 13th, 
6 months, 

J. Ruthven, of Edinburgh, for improvements in the formation of rails or rods for 
making railways, and in the method of fixing or joining them. October 13th, 
6 months. 

C. P. Devaux, of Fenchurch Street, Merchant, in the city of London, for a 
new or improved apparatus for preventing the explosion of boilers or generators 
of steam. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, October 13th, 6 
months. 

J. J.C. Sheridan, of Peckham, Surrey, Chemist, for certain improvements in 
the several processes of saccharine, vinous, and acetous fermentation. October 20th, 
6 months. 

W. B. Adams, of Brecknock Crescent, Camden Town, Middlesex, Coach 
Maker, for certain improvements in wheel carriages. October 20th, 6 months. 

C, Nickels, of Guiidtord Street, Surrey, Manufacturer of Caoutchouc, for im- 
provements in preparing and manufacturing caoutchouc, applicable to various 
purposes. Communicated partly by a foreigner residing abroad. October 24th, 
6 months. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37” 32” N, Longitude 3’ 51” Weat of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed tothe North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation The dail ab «s 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of foor hoars each from e ht fn 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind ae the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 














pst a alli ely regina abs 
1836. ot a Prevailing ae 
| Ther. | Necumn., Winds. ve Prevailing Weather. 
een Ri Wy 
Oct. | | cr Ce 6 ame 
23 57-32 30,29-30,28 N. W. Generally clear, except the morning. 
24 54-41 |30,29-30,25,W.& W.b. N. Generally cloudy, 
25 52-46 30,18-30,13;\W. & W.b. N. Cloudy, rain in the morning. 
26 54-46 30,11-29,98) W.b.S. Cloudy, a litle rain in the evening. 
27 52-37 (29. 86-29,62 N. W. ,0'25| Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
28 42-31 29,87-29,73 N. W. 4075 |Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwire clear, 
29) 48-24 '29,72-29,42) N. b. W. Cloudy, spowing generally the whole of the day. 
30 37-26 29,97-29,93) N.b. W. Generally clear, 
” 31, 39-22 30,03-20,07; N. b. W. Generally clear, 
Nov. 
1 43-23 30,03-29,94) W.b.S., Generally clondy, rain in the afternoon, 
2) 53-39 '29,89-2y,84) W.hb, S. 5125 |Generally cloudy, rain in the afternoon, 
3) 50-34 20,70-29,59) W.b. S,. 025 |Cloudy; rain & hail, thunder & light. in the even. 
4) 46-36 |29,53-29,39 S.W. yl Gen. clear, a little rain the afternoon. 
5, 45-36 \29,34-29,14 W.b.N. 075 Generally clear, except the mora, rain with hail. 
6 45-26 29,38-Stat. W. 05 |Generally clear, alittle rain in the afternoon, 
7| 41-27 |29,72-29,52} W.b. N. 025 |Generally clear. 
8 39-21 (30,01-29,87 W. b. S. Generally clear. 
9; 50-25 |29,94-29,77| 5S. b. W. ,075 \Generally cloudy, with rain. 
10; 53-42 |29,57-29,33 S.W. 375 (Generally cloudy, with rain in the morn. & even, 


11) 51-30 |29,49-29,39 S. b. E. 15 \Geherally cloudy, with rain and fog ia the even, 





12) 45-33 |29,78-29,74 S.W. 025 |Generally clondy, except the evening. 

13 56-43 29,65-29,55 S.W. 055 |Cloudy, with rain in the morning. 

14 45-34 /20,67-29,54) W.b.S. Generally clear. 

15, 45-28 29,92.29,87) W.b. 8. Morning clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in aftern. 
16 51-39 |29,88-29,65 S.W. 50125 Generally cloudy, rain in the evening. 

17| 47-41 (29,44-29,28 S.W. 025 |Morn, & even. clondy, with rain, otherwise clear 
18| 43-33 Generally clear, except morn. showers of rain. 


29,15-29,02 W. b. S. 35 
5 





19, 43-27 [29,18-29,15) W.b. 5S. 075 |Generally cloudy, with rain, morning clear. 
20) 42-31 '99,95-29,63 N. b. E. 275 | yenerally clear, except the morning. 

21) 41-25 '30,01-20,04 N. E. & S. E. Generally cloudy. 

22) 41-32 29,85-29,69} N. &S.E. 05 (Cloudy, a showerof rain aboot 10 o'clock, Pow. 


Edmonton. Cuances Henry Avams. 


























LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Rovat Society.—The first meeting for the present session was held on the 17th 
inst, at its apartments in Somerset House, Francis Bailey, Esq., V.P. in the ebair. 
As usual on this occasion, the auditors for the present year were elected, who were 
Professor Airy, Astronomer Royal; Dr. Bostock, W. H. Pepys, Esq., and Rev. 
Professors Peacock and Sedgwick. Dr. Roget, the secretary, read an analysis of 
the papers communicated the preceding session, after which the meeting adjourned. 


Zoo.ocicaL Sociery.—-At the usual meeting the monthly report was read. 
Balance in favour of the society on the proceedings of October, 5661. The number 
of visitors to the gardens and museum during the last month, upwards of 9000, Ten 
fellows were elected. Amongst the additions to the menagerie 18 a monstrous 
variety of the Indian tortoise, (Testudo Indica, Linn.) It is remarkable for the great 
irregularity of the surface of its shell, each of the plates being raised into hich 

Dec. 1836.—voL. XVit.—NO. LXVIII. KR 
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conical eminences. A note addressed to Col. Sykes, by Lieut. Henning, R.N., 
read lately, notices the capture of an albatross by a hook ; and states that the bird, 
while so attached, was fastened on by another of the same species; but whether with 
the intention of endeavouring to release it, or with the view of taking advantage of 
its helpless condition, the writer did not attempt to determine. Some conversation 
took place at the meeting respecting the appointment of a successor to the late Mr. 
Bennett, who officiated as secretary. Mr. Gordon, M.P. spiritedly argued in favour 
of a liberal salary being allowed, so as that the situation might be worth the ac- 
ceptance of a man of real science. The king of the vultures would have been ex- 
hibited here, from Macaribo, whence his majesty was sent by our vice-consul, Mr. 
Mackay, but he died on his passage. ‘Ihe chairman read observations on the morbid 
appearances of animals which had recently died in the gardens, 


Mepico-noranicat Soctrry.—The session opened, Earl Stanhope, president, in 
the chair. Dr. Sigmond read a paper on the progress of the science of botany in 
relation to medicine, from the earliest periods of which we have any records. 
Known, however, us medical botany was in the time of the Britons, it was not until 
after the invention of printing that it became universally studied. Many manuscripts 
on the subject existed of the 15th and 14th century, but the first published work ap- 
peared in 1516, under the title of “ The Great Herbal.” The originator of the 
science was Dr. Turner. Next came a history of plants in the Dutch language, and 
some works on plants and herbs, in the Spanish tongue. The translations from the 
latter were extensively circulated, and read with avidity; and it was found that 
mankind could procure from the vegetable kingdom, remedies in vain sought after 
elsewhere. Dr. Sigmond trusted that the time was not far distant when herbs would 
be in more general use as medicine. He was sure the science of medical botany 
would amply repay those who had time to investigate it. Several specimens of nar- 
cotics employed in medicine, principally plants, and gathered by Mr. Batley, were 
on thetable. Among them were specimens of Turkish opium ; and it was 2 matter 
of satisfaction to the society and the public to know that the opium in the English 
Was superior to that in the French market; indeed, he might say that it was infi- 
nitely more pure than that found in any other part of Europe. 


Gerovocicat Sociery.—Wednesday, Nov. 16th. Mr. Lyell, president, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read :—1. On indications of change in the relative 
level of land and water, in the estuary of the Clyde, by Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, 
F.R.S. andG.S. In the west of Scotland are two superficial deposits ; the lowest 
locally calied ** tile,” consisting of unstratified clay confusedly mixed with boulders, 
and rarely contains organic remains, but stags’ horns, tusks and bones of the ele- 
phant, sometimes associated with marine shells, bave been found. The upper de- 
positis composed of finely laminated clay, overlaid hy sand and gravel, and marine 
remains of existing species occur in every part of it, but most abundantly in the 
clay. This stratum, Mr. Smith has traced on both sides of the Clyde, from Glasgow 
to Rosemeath and Greenock, at points varying from thirty to forty fect above the 
level of the sea; and he gives detailed accounts of its characters and organic con- 
tents, at the following localities :—a bricx-yard in Glasgow, thrity feet above high- 
water mark, where he procured remains of six species of living marine shells; the 
canal from Glasgow to Paisley and Johnstown, in excavating which, twenty-six 
species of existing marine testacea were found imbedded in the clay ; the brick and 
tile yards around Paisley, and in the adjoining parishes ; a farm and hill near Ren- 
frew, which are called Cockle Farm and Cockle Hill, in consequence of the great 
abundance of cockles ; Johnstown eight miles from the sea, where, in making a well, 
the boues of sea-fowls and fishes, crabs’ claws, sea-weeds, and numerous recent 
shells were found ; Helensburgh, Loch Lomond, on the shores of which oyster-shells 
occur at the height of seventy feet; Dalmuir; and the banks of the Firth of Forth. 
With respect to the origin of these superticial deposits, Mr. Smith is of opinion, that 
the lower, or “ tile,’ was accumulated by the violent, though transitory action of a 
body of water ; but that the upper was gradually deposited at the bottom of a sea 
of sufticient depth to protect the sediment from the agitation of waves : and he con- 
ceives that the change of level was effected gradually, in a manner analogous to that 
now taking place on the coast of Sweden, and described by Mr. Lyell, in a memoir 
recently published in the Transactions of the Royal Society. Of the period at which 
the change occurred the author offers no conjecture ; but that it was anterior to the 
occupation of Britain by the Romans, is evident, as the terminations of their wall, 
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on the shores of the Forth and Clyde, were constructed with reference to the pre- 
sent level of the sea ; and it is worthy of remark, that no human remains, or works 
of art, have been dise overed in the deposits. The important question, whether the 
Fauna and Flora of the period when the clay bed was deposited were identical with 
those of the present epoch, Mr, Smith says, it would be premature now to determine. 
A very great proportion of the species of shell, about seventy in number, abound in 
the adjacent seas, but afew appear to have become rare, if not extinct, with reference 
to the coast of Scotland. Theauthor concluded by observing, that, as the deposit s 
belong to the newer pilocene, or most recent formations, every circumstance con- 
nected with them ought to be carefully observed and recorded, in order that our 
researches in the more ancient portions of the earth's crust may be conducted on a 
sure basis and with proportionate success. 2. A paper by Mr. W.C. Williamson, 
curator of the Manchester Natural History Society, on the distribution of organic 
remains in the oolitic formations on the coast of Yorkshire. The principal object of 
this communication is to give observers in other parts of the kingdom a measure of 
comparison, by which they may determine the extent of change in the organic re- 
mains of the oolitic formations, either with respect to the horizontal range of a bed, 
or the recurrence of species in different members of the oolitic series. ‘The forma- 
tions were described in ascending order: and, tor the inferior oolitic, the chief lo- 
cality mentioned was Blue Wick; for the lower sand-stone and shale, the eliffs 
between Cloughton Wyke and Blue Wick ; and for the great or Bath oolitie, the 
principal localities were Cloughtov, White Nab, and Cayton and Gristhorpe Bays. 
lt is impossible to give in a brief notice an analysis of the paper, as the details had 
reference chiefly to the enumeration of species, and the relative abundance of each 
fossil in different beds.— Lit. Guz. 


Rovat Grocrarnicar Soctrry.—Sir John Barrow in the chair, and the first 
meeting of the present session, on Monday evening.—It afforded us great gratifica- 
tion to be present on this occasion. From its institution we augured well of this 
society. The greatest commercial, colonial, and naval nation in the universe, it 
behoved us to take a prominent part in the cultivation of this science; and, with 
all the means at ourcommand, it seemed only necessary to give a judicious direction 
to the effort, in order to render it eminently honourable to Great Britain, and bene- 
ticial to the civilised world. The proceedings on Monday evening, fraught with in- 
teresting intelligence from expeditions in every quarter of the globe, showed that 
the right road had been pursued, and that time alone was wanting to render the 
Geographical Society all that its warmest friends bave anticipated. We regret that 
our report can do them but scanty justice. Lord Yarborough, Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Beresford, Captain the Hon. Dudley Pelham, and other distinguished indivi- 
duals, foreign as well as native, were elected fellows. Various donations, of consider - 
able value, made during the recess, were enumerated. Read, a very interesting 
sketch of the surveying vovages of his majesty’s ships Adventure and Beagle, 1825 
—1836, commanded by Captains P. P. hing, P. Stokes, and R. Fitzroy, R. N., 
communicated by the president. Part of eastern Patagonia, the greater portion of 
the Strait of Magellan, and a considerable extent of toe western shores of Patagonia, 
had been examined, when the death of Captain Stokes caused a suspension of ope- 
rations, Lieutenant Skyring, whose life has since been sacrificed, was temporarily 
appointed to the Beagle, by Captain King, but socn afterwards superseded by the 
commander-in-chief on the station, who placed the writer of these sketches in the 
vacancy. During 1829 and 1830, the two vessels continued the survey, assisted by a 
tender, whose commander was Lieutenant Thomas Graves. In the latter part of 1830 
they returned to England, having added chartsof the south-western and southern shores 
of Tierra del Fuego, besides those of a multitude of interior sounds and passages, to 
the acquisitions above mentioned, At the end of 1831, the Beagle again sailed from 
Plymouth. One particular object being the measurement of meridian distances, by 
a large number of chronometers, she was ordered to make her voyages by the shortest 
steps, touching land frequently, for the purpose of obtaining observations, and as- 
certaining the rates of the chronometers, ‘he author, after thus giving a general 
idea of the means employed, and the course pursued, during these voyages, adds a 
few sketches of those places less known, or more interesting, than others. One 
naturally asks, observes the writer, why eastern Patagonia should be condemned to 
perpetual sterility, while the western side of the same country, in the same parallel 
of latitude, is injured by too much rain? The prevailing westerly winds and the 
Andes. are the causes. The winds bring much moisture fromthe Pacific, but they 
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leave it all (condensed) on the west side of the mountains. After passing the Cor. 
dillera, those same winds are very dry, Easterly winds are very rare upon the east 
coast ; they are the only ones which carry rain to the utmost deserts of Patagonia. 
Westward of the Andes, an east wind is dry and free from clouds. All this country 
is exposed to severe cold in winter, and to excessive heat in summer; great and 
sudden changes of temperature take place when, after very hot weather, cold winds 
rush northwards, with the fury of a burricane. Even the wandering Indians avoid 
this region, and only cross it to get salt, or visit their burying-places. In a twenty 
days’ excursion up the river Santa Cruz, our gallant surveyors passed through a 
similar country, without variety, until extensive beds of lava were found overlaying 
the whole surface. Of the dress of the Patagonians, whose great height has been 
long proverbial, the author, states, that nothing is worn upon the head except their 
rough, lank, and coarse black hair, which is tied above the temples by a-fillet of 
plaited or twisted sews. A large mantle made of skins, sewed together, loosely 
gathered about them, hanging from the shoulders to their ancles, adds so much to 
the bulkiness of their appearance, that one ought not to wonder at their having 
been called gigantic. Among two hundred or three hundred natives of Pata- 
gonia, scarcely half-a-dozen men are seen whose height is under five feet nine or 
ten inches: the women are proportionably tall. On their feet and legs are boots, 
made of the skins of horses’ hind legs. Wooden (if they cannot get iron) spurs, 
sets of balls, connected by a thong of hide, which they throw at animals or men, to 
entangle or disable them ; a long tapering lanee, and a knife (if one can be pro- 
eured,) complete their equipment. ‘The women are dressed and booted like the men, 
with the addition ofa half petticoat. They clean their hair, and plait it into two 
tails. The eastern portion of Tierra del Fuego is a better country than any south of 
forty-five. The wooded mountains of the west there sink into hills, and those again 
into level land, partially wooded, The climate is a mean between that of Eastern 
Patagonia and Western Tierra del Fuego ; which with the Southern, may be briefly 
described by saying, that deep but narrow arms of the sea, intersect high mountain- 
ous islands, whose summits are covered with snow; while their steep and rocky 
shores are more than partially coverec with evergreen woods. Tbroughout the year 
cloudy weather, rain, and much wind, prevail. The wretched natives are low 
in stature, ill-looking, and ill-proportioned; speaking of them generally in their 
savage state. ‘Their colour is darker than that of copper ; it is like old mahogany or 
rusty iron. 

The trunk of their body is large, in proportion to their cramped and rather crooked 
limbs ; rough, course, and extremely dirty black bair, half hides, yet heightens, a 
villanous expression of ugly features. Sometimes these outcasts wear a piece of 
seal, otter, or guanaco-skin upon their backs; and, perhaps, the skin of a penguin, 
or some such covering, is used in front ; but often nothing is worn except a scrap of 
hide, which is tied to their waist. Even this is only for a pocket, in which they may 
carry pebbles for their slings. ‘Che women usually wear more covering; perhaps a 
whole skin of a seal, ‘The author then describes the wigwams, canoes, &c., of these 
wretched people, and goes on to notice Western Patagonia, which is like the worst 
part of Tierra del Fuego. ‘The mountain-tops form multitudes of islands, barren to 
seaward, but impenetrably wooded towards the main land ; and always drenched 
with the waters of incessant rain, never dried up by evaporation. The Chonos Ar- 
chipelago is very little better than the country just mentioned. None of the moun- 
tains in this part of the Andes, or to the southward, which have been measured, ex- 
ceeds 9,000 feet in height, About Valdivia the climate is similar, and must always 
be an obstacle to cultivation. Northward of Valdivia, towerds Concepcion, is one 
o! the finest countries in the world, in a very healthy climate. While the Beagle 
was here, the great earthquake of the 20th February, last year, took place. The 
author gives a very vivid description of this awful visitation, which has already been 
noticed in our columns. Strange extremes of injury and harmlessness were among 
the effects of the overwhelming waves, occasioned by the earthquake. Buildings 
were levelled, heavy twenty-four-pound guns were moved some yards and upset ; 
yet a child was carried to sea uninjured; and window-frames, with the glass in 
them, were thrown ashore, upon the island of Quiriquina, without a pane being 
broken, — Lit, Gas. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


New Lirr-nuoy —It is intended to be hung over a ship's stern, as those at pre- 
sent are, and to display a light as they now do; but the improvement consists in the 
sapability it affords of one, two, or three persons getting into it, and sitting in per- 
fect safety, without the possibility of injury from sharks, without tiring themselves 
as they must do with the present life-buoys, which they can only hold on by, but 
cannot get upon. The proposed buoy is the invention of T. T. Grant, Esq., the 
storekeeper of Weevil Victualling Yard, and consists of a double copper basin, 
about 34 feet diameter, and contains sufficient air between the two basins to float 
three men ; this air-tight space is separated into four compartments, to secure its 
buoyancy in case either one should accidentally leak, and a man can lay hold of it 
and seat himself on the upper rim, with bis legs in the basin, without any great 
pe and when there, cannot be thrown out, as he has the upright staff to hold 
on by. 


lopiner.—An eminent French chemist, Vauquelin, has lately discovered that 
silver ore contains a large portion of iodine. Mineralogists hitherto had no idea 
that this mineral was imbedded in ore ; all that was known being that it came from 
Mexico. From some inguiries made by M. Vauquelin of some natives of Mexico, 
now in Paris, it appears that the mineral comes from the mine of Albarados, in the 
mountains called Cetto-Temerosa, and that iodine is likewise found connected with 
the ore of the carbonated lead. What is curious, is, that it bas also been discovered 
in two plants, which grow far from the sea—viz. in an aloe, called there Sebila, and 
- a species of barilla growing in the floating islands of the fresh water lakes of 
Mexico, 


Ancient Cuaracters on Marsir.—Mr. Brown, Professor of Geology at Phila- 
delphia, communicates to the French Academy of Sciences, that a cavity, full of a 
black pulverulear substance, has been discovered when sawing through a block of 
marblé, This substance, which Mr. Brown calls primitive carbon, being removed, 
the flat surface of the cavity presented several lines in relief, the union of which 
distinctly formed two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 


Wetsu Manuscriprs.—Of all the various branches and nations still distinctively 
remaining of the great Celtic race, the Welsh, unquestionably, possess the most ex- 
tensive remains of national literature. We have, ourselves, seen, in the possession 
of one person in our immediate neighbourhood, several voluminous ancient manu- 
scripts of Welsh poetry, that contain a more comprehensive collection than could 
have possibly been made of English poetry before the era of Dryden; and the most 
recent composition of this collection may fairly be dated, at least, a hundred years 
prior to that great poet. But the volumes we refer to do not contain one fourth of 
similar literature, still extant, in the various libraries of Wales, of the universities, 
and of our great depositaries throughout the kingdom. We say,—still extant ;—but 
how would our comparative estimation have been enhanced, in favour of the 
CYMMRY, could the creative science of a Davy or a Crosse recompose from their 
widely scattered ashes the countless volumes consumed in the literary conflagrations 
of Raglan, (the Alexandrine library of Wales, destroyed vy Cromwell's incendiaries, ) 
of learned Havod, &c. &c.! Next to the Raglan library, the Vann family (ances- 
tors of the Plymouth family, and, maternally, of our Bruces and Knights,) 1s said to 
have been the largest collection in Siluria. We are not sufficiently informed on the 
subject, to ascertain its fate, further than that—it is gone! ‘The library of the lite- 
rary Stradlings, of St. Donat’s, is said, on the authority of the late Mr. Vaughan, of 
Lanelay, to have been, after various removals, burnt at Dublin, A fire, of no very 
distant date, consumed several important papers and books at Aberpergwm, the seat 
of the chieftain descendants of the Royal House of lestyn ap Gwrgan, The ‘ Boke 
of Nethe’ that bore the autographs of some of the grandsons of lestyn and of the De 
Grenvilles, the founders of Neath Abbey, disappeared about ninety years ago. Rhys 
Meirig quotes it frequently ; and his extracts testify its importance. Where is the 
original * Liber Landavensis ’ We ask—where? from no idle curiosity, for it con- 
tained very important records of many centuries long gone by. This invaluable MS, 
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has been perused by many persons now living. We are credibly informed that a 
considerable number of the Glamorganshire MS5S., transcribed by the late ingenious 
bard, and profound antiquarian, lolo Morganwg, for the third volume of the Myvy- 
rian Archaiology, are not now in existeace. We will pursue this disastrous cata- 
logue now no further; the retrospection is painful. Seeing, however, that from 
year to yeur, from day to day, the monuments of ancient British literature succes- 
sively perish, we would zealously proffer our auxiliary advocacy in furtherance of 
Gwladwr’s important object, which, he says, ‘is to create a fund to be exclusively 
dedicated to the publication of Welsh manuscripts.’ The poems of the distinguished 
poet, Lewys Glynn Cothi, are now in the press, under what auspices we know not ; 
but we hail this good omen, as a prelude to a generous co-operation of the affluent 
in the good work, until the press rescue from the possibility of anninilation, the con- 
tents of the whole of our remaining MSS,; and they are still extensive and impor- 
tant, in prose as well as poetry. 


Coryricut.—aAt length a stir is beginning to be made among us, regarding the 
question of universal copyright. The first step may be said to have been already 
taken in a petition addressed to the American Congress, which has been recently 
drawn up, and will be forwarded so soon as it has received a sufficient number of 
signatures. In this, the glaring absurdity and injustice of the present state of 
things, which permits the English author’s work to be republished, mutilated in a 
foreign land, without profit to himself, or power of hindrance on his part, is briefly 
and ably set forth: the recent efforts (as yet fruitless) made by an English firm of 
publishers in New York, to secure his rights to the writer, are instanced, to 
prove that in spite of intentions most positively expressed, and precautions most 
warily taken, this international robbery continues to be hourly committed. It is fur- 
ther well urged, (to quote the precise words of the petition)—* ‘That American au- 
thors are injured by the non-existence of the desired law. While American pub- 
lishers can provide themselves with works tor publication by unjust appropriation, 
iustead of by equitable purchase, they are under no inducement to afford to American 
authors a fair remuneration for their labours: under which grievance American 
authors have no redress but in sending over their works to England to be published, 
an expedient which has become an established practice with some of whom their 
country has most reason to be proud.” ‘The force of this clause has been already 
felt on the other side of the water, and the evil ably pointed out in the Sketches 
of lransatlantic Literature by the Rev. T. Flint, which appeared last year in our 
columns, 

This is all as it should be ; but the matter ought not to rest here: corresponding 
petitions should be presented to our houses of legislation, not merely for the revision 
of the copyright law at home, but for the wider purpose of protecting the interests 
of the English author on the continent, and the continental author in England. An 
unanimous effort on the part of our literary men is all that is required. The subject 
has been lately under consideration, both in France and Germany, and the govern- 
ents ot these countries would, we believe, be willing to co-operate with us,— 
Athenwum, 
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it becomes our duty to record the demise of his Most Christian Majesty Charles 
the Tenth, King of France and Navarre, which event took place at Goritz on the 
6th of November. lis Majesty was apparently in perfect health two days betore 
bis death, which was at ‘irst thought to have been caused by cholera, although there 
was no appearance of the disease in the town; the physician of Goritz, who wus 
called in, still maintains it was so. His Majesty’s medical attendant attributes the 
fatal accession of putrid fever to a cold and disorganization of the bowels, to which 
the King had uot paid sufficient attention. M. de Clermont Tonnerre, formerly 
Minister of War, bad arrived at Goritz on the 5rd, and considered his Majesty in 
better health, and looking stronger than be did in 1830, the last time he bad seen 
ins Majesty. 











Historical R. gister. 





Lorp Viscounr Fornes 


MW e regret to announce the death of Lord Viscount Forbes, eldest sov of the Earl 
of Granard. His Lordship was Lord Lieutenant and M.P. for the County of Long- 
ford, which he represented since 1806, with a very slight interruption, when Messrs. 
Halpin and Rorke sat for the county, but were turned out on petition, lle was 
also Custos Rotulorum, and Colonel of the Miltia. He was in his 58nd year, bav- 
ing been born in May 1785. He married, about five years ago, Frances, daughter 
of the late Territt, formerly Judge of the Admiralty Court at Bermuda, by whom he 
has left two sons, the eldest of whom, George Arthur, now Viscount Forbes, is in 
his fourth year. He died at Noel House, Kensington Gore, the residence of his 
aunt, the Dowager Marchioness of Hastings. His Lordship was a Major-General 
in the army. He entered the service June 21, 1794, in the 108th Foot, and was ap 
pointed one of the Aides-de-Camp to George IIL. in February 1811, 


Lirutenant Munrny. 


Died at Bassorah, on the 9th of August, of typhus fever, Lieutenant Hastings Fitz- 
Edward Murphy, of the Koval Engineers, astronomer to the Euphrates expedition, 

It is with sincere regret that we have to record the death of another valuable offi- 
cer (Lieutenant Murphy, of the Roval Engineers) who was attached to the expedi- 
tion under Colonel Chesney, for exploring the navigation of the Euphrates river. 
The loss of this officer is deeply to be lamented, on account of his high scientific 
attainments and indefatigable perseverance, which rendered him peculiarly fitted to 
perform the duties of astronomer to the expedition, for which he had | een 80 judici- 
ously selected, having for several years previously been employed upon the screnttic 
branch of the Ordnance Trigonometrical Survey, under Colonel Colby, ‘The esti- 
mable character and amiable manners of Lieutenant Murphy bad endeared him to all 
his companions embarked in this hazardous and laborious enterprise ; and, although 
his loss in so remote a country cannot readily be replaced, it is satisfactory to learn, 
from Colonel Chesney’s and Captain Estcourt’s letters, that his astronomical obser- 
vations had been brought to a conclusion; so as to form, when reduced, a series of 
true positions, from the Bay of Scanderoon, in the Mediterranean, to Birdjeck, on 
the Euphrates, and thence down the river to Bassorab., 

Previously to the lamented death of Lieutenant Murphy, be, Captain Estcourt, 
Mr. Ainsworth, Mr Thompson, and Mr. Staunton, bad completed a trigonometrical 
survey of the Great River. Ali Pasha was still at war with the Kurdish chiet, 
Roomandooge, and, as his officers and agents purchase their appointments, they com- 
mit every oppression and outrage to repay themselves, which greatly adds to the 
confusion and misrule in these parts, and, consequently, to the difficulties in travers- 
ing the country. Annah was the only part on the river where the females did not dye 
their lips a purple colour. Lhe natives everywhere else did so, but the Annah ladies 
wore rings through their right nostrils and on their great toes! So much for 
fashions! At Jubbee, Lieutenant Murphy made some curious observation on the 
extensive bitumen springs. He tested the waters under the bitumen, and found 
them salt, bitter, and acrid, and the temperature 88° and 95°, while the atmosphere 
in the shade was 97 }°.— Lit. Gaz. 


Ear. or Dunmore. 


Intelligence has been received at Edinburgh of the decease of the Earl of Dun- 
more, who was found dead in bis bed. His Lordship was born on the 30th of April 
1762, succeeded in 1809, and was murried in 1803 to Lady Susan Hamilton, third 
daughter of Archibald, ninth Duke of Hamilton, by whom, who was born July 1774, 
he had issue Alexander Edward, Viscount Fincastle, and two other sons, His Lord- 
ship was brother to Lady Augusta D’Ameland, who, as Lady Augusta Murray, was 
married at Rome in April 1795, and at St, George’s, Hanover Square, the December 
following, to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, which marriage was declared 
null in the Prerogative Court, in August 1794. 


Grorcr Cotman, Ese, 


Who for so many years occupied a large portion of public attention, as a literary 
man and the critic of dramatic literature, died, aged seventy-four, and has been in- 
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terred at Kensington. It is too early to attempt even a sketch of his career. He 
was the son of George Colman, the translator of Terence, and well-known author. 
His education was begun at Westminster school, whence he was transferred to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and thence, for a finish, or rather, perhaps, to prevent a 
finish, to King’s College, Aberdeen. On his return to town he entered at the 
Temple, but soon evinced a more decided predilection for poetry than for law; and 
the literary path being opened to him by his father’s malady in 1789, he assumed 
his theatrical shoes, and in 1794, at his death, succeeded to his patent. So early as 
1784, he had produced “ Two to One,” the songs of which were, we believe, his 
first publication. Other minor dramatic and lyric compositions followed, till 
‘*Inkle and Yarico” was brought out with immense success in 1787, In 1788, 
** Ways and Means” appeared, and other popular productions extended the fame of 
Colman, in something like this routine :—* Sylvester Daggerwood,” and “ The 
Mountaineers,” in 1795; ‘ lron Chest,” (with its famous dispute with J. Kemble, ) 
in 1796; « Night-gown and Slippers,’’ volume of comic poetry, 1797; “ Blue 
Beard,” 1798 ; “ Broad Grins,” an enlarged edition of “ Night-gown and Slippers,” 

1802, and the “ Poor Gentleman ;” in 1805, “ John Bull,” and ‘“ Who wants a 
Guinea!” in 1806, “ We Fly by Night; ;” in 1808, “ Battle of Rexham,” ‘ Sur- 
render of Calais,”’ "se Heir at Law,” “ Blue Devils,” “The Review,” ‘ Gay De- 
ceivers,” “ Africans,” ‘* Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” en suite; in 1812, “ Poe- 
tical Vagaries ;”" and, before and since, several other works would complete this 
prolific list. But it is not, as we have said, the time for remark ; and we shall only 
add, that, on his decease, the Lord Chamberlain appointed Mr. Charles Kemble his 
successor, as Licenser of Plays; an appointment so discriminating, that we never 
knew of another which gave such universal satisfaction. 


Joun Bannister, Ese. 


Another ‘‘ junior” has soon followed his compeer for halfa century, the “ younger” 
Colman. Jack Bannister died, at his residence in Gower Street, in the 77th year of 
his age. He had long retired from the stage, of which he was one of the greatest 
comic and natural ornaments,—for he was not more eminent for his lively “umour 
than for his touching pathos. With a countenance remarkably fine and expressive, 
an eye of extraordinary beauty, a good person, an excellent voice, and every other 
requisite for the stage, he ran through a long list of parts in our sterling comedies ; 
he plunged with irresistible comicality into travesty and farce, and he i: maged forth 
with exquisite simplicity and truth the tenderest feelings of humanity, in a manner 
which raised him to the head of his profession. Never can we forget bis last ap- 
pearance, when, taking leave of the stage, his Walter, in the Babes of the Wood, left 
scarcely a dry eye in the theatre. We will not even allude to his other most popu- 
lar performances, nor to his delightful social qualities, nor to his honourable estima- 
tion as a private citizen. These are not, and cannot be forgotten, though years of 
absence from the public arena have taken from the event some of that sorrow which 
would otherwise have eclipsed the harmless gaiety of nations, During these years 
Mr, Bannister has been a martyr to gout, and we have heard that the too free use of 
the eau medicinale, to mitigate its pains, probably hastened the lamentable catastrophe 
it was meant to protract. Be that as it may, he-has died beloved by his nearest con- 
nexions, and esteemed and respected by all who knew him. 








Married.—At Twickenham, the Hon. Thomas 
Barnewall, only son of Lord Trimlestown, to 
Margaret Randalina, daughter of the late 
Philip Roche, Esq., of Donore, in the county 
of Kildare, sister of the Right Hon. Lady 
Louth, and niece of Lord Dunsany. 

At Dover, the Hon. James Butler, fifth son 
of the Right Hon. Lord Dunboyne, to Emily, 
only daaghter of Sir William Fitzgerald, 
Bart., of Carrigoran, county Clare. 

At Ashford, in Kent, the Hon. Lady Louisa 
Finch Hatton, only danghter of the Earl of 
Winchilsea aud Nottingham, to Mr. Turner, a 
wealthy commoner, 


Died.—In York Street, Portman Square, 
Major-Gen. Sir T. Bligh St. George. 

Capt. George Harris, R.N. C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Matthew Henry Scott, in the 
7ist year of his age. 

At Penn House, near Amersham, the 
Countess Howe. 

At Bath, in the 85th year of her age, Lady 
Sydney, relict of the Right Hon. Sydney 
Cosby, Lord Sydney of Leiz. 

M. Malibran, the former husband of the ce- 
lebrated songstress, died at Paris in bis 54th 

ear. 

. In Hanover Square, Capt. James Green, 
R.N., of Wallingtcn, Hants, aged 68 years. 
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